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CHAPTER I. 


HE was little and lithe and saucy, | 
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TO ME?” 


a low, broad brow, and a throat as white and 
| soft as an infant’s. Evidently her companions 
| —a middle-aged gentleman and a nice-look- 
| ing girl—were proud of her, and as evidently | 
| sorry that, she was leaving them. 
| .“ You will come again soon?” pleaded the 
| gizl; “the house will be so dull without you.” 
The other shook her bright head. 

“TI must not expect so long and delightful a 
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SAID VOLSEN 


DANE. 


testified to his mixed origin—for he was a 
mulatto. His companion, turning to him, 
said— 

“Cross, did you ever see a daintier, prettier 
little creature in your life? I wonder who 
she is,” and as he looked at his friend he sww 
to his surprise, that the dusky cheeks wore 
tinged with a most unwonted colour. He 
laughed a little. “I believe it’s a case with 


and as she came down the busy | holiday again for many months. As it is, you-) you, Cross,” he said, with good-tempered sar- 
platform with her friends, more | ‘have been so good to me thet I am afraid 1 | casm; “but, take my word for it, its of no 
than one man turned to look at | am quite spoiled for quiet life. I do love this | use—a girl like that is bound to have a shoal 


a0 her, she was so fresh, so bright, 
80 pretty. She walked with that had 
yet an element of pride in it; she held her 
head erect, and the wintry sun smote full 


upon the small, sligbtly-raised face, with its | count of the wonderful differenco existing | and you know it; 
siniling lips and 


dimpled, yet firm, chin. 
Her eyes ‘were brown as summer pools in the 
shade, little curls and waves of chestnut “hair 


from her crimson travelling-cap about | dark skin, close-curling hair, and black eyes 


mt 


» stalnie Minahsssilh 


| busy London of yours!” 
Two men who were together 

turned to look after the little party; they | 

| themselves attracted some attention on ac- | 


standing 


hetaveen them. Each was tail, well-propor- 
tioned, and muscular; but the one had beauty 
of the noblest Saxon type, whilst the other’s 


Pires dist 


whe 


of lovers.” 

The other moved uneasily ; then’he said, in 
musical voice— 

“You are talking utter nonsense, Daue, 
but,” {and here a sliade of 
bitterness made itself beard im his tones) 
“though sprung from a degraded and ap- 
pressed race, my instinets are still those of a 
wan, my education hat of @ gentleman, Why 
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may I not admire what you find fair’—and she 
js beentiful beyond any woman IT have seen.” 

“Fouware ra “Swuphl fellow,” said» Dane; 
kifi@ly. You make too much altogether of 
the Aicioan side’ of your case: Why, there 

isn't, a fellow walking the hospital now wh) 
can ¢ arith you for sterling merit ; anc; 
of course, I was jesting, and quite forgot that 
your one defect is lack of humour. See, she. 
is getting into our train, and, by Jove! we 
must take a rush for it, or we shall lose our 
sets.” 
>-“*Puke your seats, please!” shouted ths 
guard, winlst a lively porter seized upon the 
two friends’ luggage. 

“Por Edelsworth, gentlemen? This way, 
please,” and, without any scheming on their 
gurt, they found themselves hurried into the 
compartment with the giz! who had so av 
tracted their attention. Sho wes the only 
other occupant besides themselves, and, having 
bicden her relatives good-bye, had ensconced 
hese? in a corner, and was already deep in 
t+ perusal of a popular magazine, 

She jast lifted her eyes a moment as they 

enterel, then returned to her book, seemingly 
oblavions. of their very existence.’ They 
@ravelied in silence for several miles, the men 
noW and again stealing furtive glances at tihe 
proud, sweet face opposing them. Then they 
vanic to @ little wayside. station, and here Vol- 
sat Dane determined to break al! rules’ of 
*etiuctte and address the girl. 
* “T beg your pardon,” he said, courteously, 
4“Jut Esee you have no. foot-warmer, and it is 
very cold. Will yeu-allow me to call for 
one?” 

She looked up, a-little ‘startled at first ; then 
she kaid, gently’and gravely-— 

“Thank you; you are very kind.” So, a 
porter was summoned, a foot-warmer obtained, 
and, acknowledging Volsen Dane’s courtesy 
with afaint smile and another gentle “thank 
you,”. the girl-returned to her book. 

Ti was very evident she had no intention of 
conversing with strangers, and the young man 
dare make no durther overtures. If the truth 
must be told, the felt thoroughty snubbed. 
Usually the fair sex were very gracious to 
him, portiy because of his pleasant courtesy, 
principally because of his physical beauty. 
Yhe remainder of the journey passed in utter 
silence, but when they were nearing Bray, 
brocvk. a small station mear to Edelsworth, the 
girl rose and atlempted to open the door. 

“You wish to get out here?” Volsen said, 
rising too. 

“If you please.” 

“Stay a moment; we shall run the whole 
length of the platform yet—it is not safe to 
alight,” and the held the door fast until the 
train came to a standstill; then, springing 
ont, he assisted her to alight... With gracious 
Yittle bow_and smile, which included Junius 
Crovs, she thanked him, and went to claim 
her luggage, whilst Volsen resumed bis ‘seat. 
They saw her pounced upon by @ slight, tall 
girl, very dark and pretty, and then, as they 
slowly steamed out of the station,*they caught 
Bight of a. smart little gig, drawn by a plump 
pony. The gig contained the two girls. 

“J wonder who she is,” Volsen said. ~His 
companion miade no answer; he seemed dee 
‘in thought. “She is perfectly charming, ma 
though I was a bit nettled that she woukl sot 
xchange any unnecessary words with us, Ll 
think I ike her aj] the betier for her reserve. 
ZT hate a gushing girl! Why, Cross, old boy 
how quiet you are! Of what are you thinking 
so profoundly t” 

The mulatto turned a somewhat wistful face 
pon lim. 

“I was wishing J were as forianate as you. 
Do you suppose i ever forget that my mother 
was my father’s favourite slave, and that only 
a venivese*ul conscience compelled him to do 
justice to her son? Not until he lay on kis 
deathbed did he consider my future at all, 
then he willed thei I should come to England. 
He made, or tried to make of me, a gentleman, 


Be end let me a sufficient income to save me 


| from alt fear of want, But could he make 

this dark skin white? Could he give me a 
blessed sense’ of equality with my a ? 
1 should have been happier far as an‘ . 
unthinking slave upon his’ plantation than 
now lem. With the tastes and ed ion ot 
the white maa I have the colour aad ph c 
of the black, and the friendship given me is 
| oud of pity, not for any merit I possess, What, 


woman -of your ru¢e would link her Hfe with 
mine?” 


“Pooh!” said Volsen, lightly. _“ You, are 
on a very wrong track indeed ; and you think 
too much of your forebears. You are valued 
for-yourself elone, old boy.” a 

The mulatto leaned forward. 

“Wait,” he said; “I want to propound a 
question. Volsen, you had a sister, would 
you consent to give to me as my wife? 
Ah!. you need not answer; your silence is 
more eloquent than speech. The white dove 
will not mate with the crow.” 

“Many white women have ‘married men of 
your race.” : 


“My mixed origin, you moan, ‘I am of no 
race; [ have no country.” re ; 
Volsen Dane looked at his fiend in-amaze- 


ment. ‘He had never heard him in sud 
a fashion before, although ‘Tie had Suessed 
something of the hidden deptie of ‘his pas- 
sionate heart. 20 ata 

It was a kindly and ‘not utlcomely face hey 
or upon, and he felt a genuine pity’ for 

unius. ‘ 

* Look -here, old fé&low, E won't listen t 
such nonsense,” be saidj.in an unconsaiously 
patronising tone. “I wish we had. no& seen 
that girl! And why shonid Mrs. Craigtinvite 
vc to Lazybankedf abe did not eshegmyou as 

t friend and/equal? ” 1 enemas ait 

“Tsaved her son from a terriblemleath ; she 
asks mo flirough a strained sense of, ghatitade. 
Oh, say. Me more upon the subject ;\ Bem lesa 
po8 = oy believe.. And here ig, Edels- 
wort Allen Craig is waiting us With his 
aie" 7 . in 

they secured their belongings, a youn 
fellow rushed up the platform. . aed 

“I say, you fellows, how late you are! 1 
had almost given you up; but, by Jovet I am 

you have come. Tihe mater has aftanged 

jolliest house-party, and to-morrdi® we 
aré to have an addition in the way of ‘two 
awfully pretiy girls. Dane, will you drive’ 
Gross, old boy, jump up besidé him—for- once 
Fil take a back seat.. Jwpiter! I am glad ‘to 
pee you; and I can promise you some fine 
skatmg, But, I say, 1 am doing all the talk- 
ing. Uome along; }st’s get back to the mater 
and gitlsas s00n as we can.” 

The yo fellow chatted very volubly 
throughout short drive, Volsen, indeed, 
had all he could do to manage fhe horses along 
the slippery roads, and Junius was never very 
free of speech. 


} haps she read something 


en 
ee 


me,” and yearned for more of love and kus ,° 
Miss Orsig, a gentle and aweet-faced ge. 


pit; 
[took him particularly undem, her win. 
{ l “ dark bay of t he felt in his. 
A > pathétic'eyes. ( 
es We want codanhes band veld “90 pleasant,’ 
dhe said, “thet you will wish to repeat it: 
end Chatterbox, who is clever at such thing 


oly ge for tableaux vivants and a maske; 
bali. All the Christmas decorations are io } 


of our own, handiwork, and 1 warn you, Mr 
Cross, that -we'shali press you into our ge- 
vice. Allen says your artistic taste is penfect, 
end all of us have got fo:.work.. We sho! 
only enjoy the after-fun the more. And J} 
have two friends coming to-morrew, who will 
ive valuable assistance. J am sure 


wil) 
ike both of them, but I hope. Miss Pomfret 
will be your favourite, because, although Ruby 


is very nice, she has not Vivien’s depth of 
So she chatted away, beguiling him out of 
his gloom, and once or twice Volsen was suy- 
ised to hear his low voice breaking im. 
aughticr. When the tittle heri brok: 
wp, heisaid, in his usual hi feshion— 
ie mt think why you ate s6-good to me. 
<“Ne,” the girl interrupted, quickly, “not 
pity. @ admizp and Jove gue teense you 
saved Allen for ws, and a good man like you 
Beas Teverence and esteem.” 
| Junris went sadly to his pleasant room. 
“Tf L were like other men, women would be 
frank kindly to me,” ‘he 


“T wish to Heaven & had been left in ce. 
ance, then I should never have known hov 
cam P sorrow the heart may bold without 


day came. It wus the twenty 
December, and the) tions were 
“tor the ordinary festivities. I'be 


‘The 
third : 






men Bad: been out shwtifig all day; and on 
their zeturh were rather: bored tian pleased ‘» 
hear of arrivals. ve 


owas first to,go down, and as be 

deeowing-Aaaie ihe caught sight of « 

q reclining on @ blue cushion, hear 
ee ae 

spirit 0! inaolente falls upon me as 

soon a8 I enter Lazybank. No place had ever 

so ‘fitting a name as this. T develop into » 

pettedt ‘Totus-eater as soon as J enter these 

ni rooms.” 


He knew the speaker's voice, the saw ‘her 


face, and then, before his own mee hat 
boon perceived, he turned and to Volsen’- 


room, his face dhowing pallid through its dark 
tints 


“Dane, I have seen.her! She is here—th: 
girl we met at King’s Cross! ” 

“Take it calmly,” said Volsen, phlegmatic- 
aly, although his colour rose a little. “ Did 
she condescend to recognise you? What is 





As they entered the pleasant two-storeyed 
house known by the natives es Lazybank, a 
young girl came running down the drive to 
meet them. She was the hoyden and ‘pet of | 
the family. 

How glad we are to.see you!” she cried. | 
“Mr. Cross, we are gomg to give you.a real | 
old English Christmas, and if you don’t find 
it enjoyable I shall. ery myself blind with 
despair! Mr, Dane, you must. forgive mé 
thet 1 overlooked you until now, but: we owe 
Allen’s life to your friend. Now, please, come 
to the howe, and rejoice the mater’s hewt 
by doing justice to her. high tea.” 

“TI say, you fellows, isn’t Bess rightly nick- 
named Chatterbox?” laughed Allen. . “There, 
run away with Oross; and get the tears over. 
‘The meter always cries at the si of him, | 
because he was fool enough to risk his own | 
life for the sake of your most unworthy ser- 
vant!” 

At the house they met -with the warmest 
welcome There were a a many people 














much of Junius; but, in 





present, and ail seemed upon 
bis humility, he 
thougit, “it is pity makes. them eo kind to | 


her name’ What did say when she saw 
you?” 

“She did not see me. I came up at once to 
you when I found her there.” 

“I believe you're afraid of her. Wait o 
moment, I'll come down with you, and we'll 
get) the necessary introductions over, Curious 
we should meét' her again, and so quickly. 
Come on, old boy.” 

Miss Craig saw them as they. entered, and- 
at ones adttressing them, said— 

“The Pomfrets have come. Let‘us mak: 
them known to you,” and so Jed them to wher 
& little group of mon were gathered about twe 
girls, the heroine of King’s Cross and ¢he dark 
girl who had met her at. Braybrook. 

At the sound of Miss Craie’s voice the elder 
turned her hhead ever so slightly, then, with a 
litte start, ehe rose, and Volsen’-wondered it 
she would ignore their previous meeting. _ 

He was not, left long in doubt. Before Miss 
Crai¢ had finished her litdle ceremony, Miss 
Pomfret said, with a charming smile—- 

4 We howe met hefaen 7 home cto ee 
Mr. Dand for his courtesy,” and then she 
made room for them beside ber, whilst Ruby 
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duatted brightly to the quiet man bexido her, 

aod inwardly smiled over his shyness. , 
“This is pleasure,” said Vol- 


leaning towards Vivien. “ You don’t 
en how much [I wondered if I should ever 
ee you 1” 
Sie a tittle, then said, iaughing—- 


‘After alll, the world is a very small place, 
and we are constantly meeting familiar faces 
in the most.wnexpected spets. Then there is 
small wonder we should meet here, as the 
Oraigs are mutual friends, and my home is at 
Braybrook, @ distance of only seven miles.” 

“Then Damay hope to see you often through- 
out my vacation?” eagerly. 

“{ do‘not know,” with a return of her re- 
serve. “Ruby and I‘have promised to retarn 
home in the course of a week.” 

She let her eyes wander then to Junius, who 
was responding but poorly to her aister’s 
efforts to amuse. 

On the dark face; in the depths of tho large 
eyes, there was such an expression of yearn- 
ing and pathos that her warm heart was 
touched with pity. Ewidently this man’s Jide 
had not been a happy one. 

Her voice was gentler as she said— 

“Jf this is your first experience of an English 
Christmas, Mr. Cross, it will make you love 
the season for ever. No one entertains Jike 
Mrs. Craig, no one is so kind and movherly to 
her guests,” and then she f him a, little 
gtupid ‘because he answered inarticulately and 

ly; and she-did not guess that already 
his’ great dumb heart lay at her feet. 





CHAPTER HW. 

Vivien was sitting on the top of a pair of 
steps, whilst a bevy of girls stood round 
putting finishing touches to evergreen wreaths 
and trails of suda flowers as Mrs. Craig’s con- 
servatories afforded. 

“I am glad we thave nearly fimshed,” she 
said, “Tam quite too tired to do more than 
hang those wreaths. Chatterbox, you are an 
audacious: monkey; you have’ yiven ‘promi- 
nence to mistletoe m all your work.” 

“Horridly vulgar plant!” broke in another 
gnl; “it ought to be tabooed. Fi allow- 
ing any and every man the licence to kiss you 
under it!” 

“Oh,” retorted Chatierbox, impudently, 
“that is @ good old custom. ‘There’s nothing 
vulgar in it. I like old customs, and adhere 
to them staunchly. Come, you idle Vivien, 
mike an end of your work! How glad i am 
the men went ing. They are always such 
@ nuisance when e is anything to be 
done,” she added, with the sage air of an ex- 
perienced matron. 

As she spoke the door of the pretty ball- 
room opened. 

“Volsen and his shadow!” moarmured Miss 
Craig, sotto voce, whilst a chorus of voices 
cned 

“No admission, gentlemen, save on busi- 
ness!” ¥4 

“We are intent on ary agree “an 
swered,. coolly Hage ; “we have come to 
help. Miss Pomfret, I am sure you need 
assistance,” 

Quietly and collectediy Vivien came down 
from her perch. 

“Thank you, Mr. Dane; I believe I do 
Thesé pictures are a little beyond my reach. 
You may hang this wreath round this sever- 
teenth century belle, and this melancholy, 
heckadaisical shall be crowned with 


i youth 
_ berries, by way of contrast. The other wreaths 
of as your taste and judgment 













¢| Will you” 


pins 5h we claim, your society as our 


“Virtue ‘is its own reward,” Vivien an- 
swered, with delightful sententiousness; and 
then the whole ‘bevy flocked from the room, 
and for a little while nothing was heard bat 
the dick-clack of high heels, the echo of light 
me ong the corridor. 

olsen sat down rucfully. 

“Will you label me ‘sold,’ if you please?” 
he said. “ Was ever a girl more provoking? 
Pve half a mind to quit the whole concern ; 


she’s ‘certhin to discover no end of fault in my 
work, at do you say, old man? - Shall we 
go on ef” 


“No,” janswered Junius, with a smile, as 
he werlt on with his work ; “do your penance 
with grace, We hai no right to invade this 
room, you know.” 

“Might is nt all the world over,” re 
torted Velsen, hanging the wreath all awry 
about that deal-and-gone belle. “I wonder 
if @l the wonten of the past were quite as 
frightful and insipid as the old masters ro- 

resent them? Just look at this simpering 
idiot! IT should like to know what cort of wife 
she made.” “Then he went on with his task a 
‘tnifle savagely, and upstairs, in Miss Craig's 
reom, guts were langhing, and having 
what Rarby called a “ picnic dinner.” 

They were not to dine with the men that 
day, as they needa all the time they could 
snatch for rest and making their toilettes, 

Presentily they all dispersed to their own 
apartments, ami for awhile the house was very 

‘The Pomfrets were among: tha last. to enter 
the ballroom. Vivien had waited for Ruby, 
who had spent a most unconscionable time in 
adorning her pretty person. 

She wore crimson and black ; Vivien herself 
was dressed in ey blue, but, in honour of 
the season, she fastened a spray of holly 
berries upon her. left shoulder. 

Tf Volsen kad found her fair before, he 
thought her doubly so now, and he hurried to 
her side to secure as many dances as he could 
before her tablets were filled. 

“You owe me some reparation,” he said, 
looking down at her with mock gravity. 
“Your conduct this afternoon was most repre- 
hensible, You know you got we to work for 
ygu under false pretences. The labourer is 
Worthy of his hire.” 

She interrupted him with a slight gesture 
aT thought, you wid 

ot ‘ou wished to work for the mere 
glory of ay can I did not credit, you with 
any mercenary motives. But as | dislike to 
lie ander an obligation to a stranger, please 
name the reward you expect.” 

“I. thought’ you would give me at least 
three dances.” 4 

“You are exorbitant in your demands; I 
can only give you two—take which you please. 
Mr. Dane, does not your friend dance? Why 
does he keap so mmch aloof!” 

“Oh, Cross!» Well, you sce, poor fellow, he 
is so awfully sensitive, and wrongly imagines 
that not a pirl in’ the room would care to 
dance with thim.” 

“Do you think he would consider me very 
bold if 7 ae to do so?” Vivien asked. 
flushing ~ “J feel so sorry for him; 
there is such a hurt look always: in his eyes. 
I should like to convince him that we are not 
quite the prejudiced creatures he betieves us.” 

“He would not think you bold, but most 
kind.” 

“Ah! impatiently, “that is not what I 
wich. I want him to feel it quite a natural 
thing that we should dance together, net an 
act of conypassion on my part. Can you make 
him understand thet?” 

“TI can try, He walizes like no other man 
I know, ‘I anv willing to sa my waltz 
for any othhér dance, if you will allow ma 


‘dnd agnint the Washed. “Will you 








» fo me 2. And please make any 
iat is nS wtb ition O8 dos 1 


explanation you my think proper. to account 
for my deftince of Mrs. Grundy.” 

He crossed at once to Junius 

“Old fellow, I want you to do ine ’& favour, 
and, at tho seme time, oblige Miss Pomiret. 
She has given me a couple af danovs, ofie of 
them a waltz, and you know what a sm? I am 
at that; so I ventured to ask for something else. 
giving my reason, at, tha same time telling ler 
you excel in that special performance! “i hen 
why <dloes he not dance?’ she asked. “‘ Because 
he has some queer crank about the subject,’ I 
answered, ‘Then she paused @ moment, and 
blushed deliciously. Next she said, ‘Do you 
think ‘he woukd care to supply your pace?’ 
OF course, I gave an affirmxlive roply, so you 
had best go and scribble your itis , 

It seemed to him Junius trembled ‘a, little, 
and he thought he had been wiser not to en 
courage Vavion’n kindly thought fof him ; 
but, even as the thought this, the niulatic 
spoke, 

“She has done this fer me out of ‘the good 
ness of her heart. Iam a prond an a’ prote- 
ful man.” 

Then he went towamls her, and ‘she rose, 
blushing a little, to meet himi. 

“You are very good to take’ comparsior 

upon me,” she said, smiling. “I dislike to 
have a waltz spoiled by sudh a clumsy partner 
as Mr, Dane describes hiunself to be.” 
“Ww hat reply he made he did not know, He 
only felt that she was good to him beyond his 
deserts. And, although he veullised that she 
could never rezard him, with more than frend 
ship, thet mght he was almost’ content it 
should be so. 

So long as he hved he would not forget that 
dance. ‘The joy of once haying her near, 
being lifted for awhile to her level, allowed 
to hold her hand and look into the depths of 
her sweet cyes unreproved. Afterwards he 
found other partners, but ali the while he 
thought. of her and lived im a happy dream. 

Poor fellow! who could deny him that brief 
spell of joy, seeing that this night was his 
last happy one on earth? 

Volsen had his reward, too, ater their 
second dance, Vivien sat with him, tatking 
in a low votee in a desultory fashion. He 
learned that she am? Ruby were motherless. 
Their only brether was.in the army, aud the 
father, a professor of astronomy, was some- 
thing of a recluse. And, as they talked, sud- 
denly the frosty air was eleft by the sound of 
joyous bells, 

“A happy Christams to you!” Volsen s»id, 
“and may this not be the last we spend to 
gether!” And, before che could reply, young 
Oraig pounced wpoon them. 

“From time immemorial,” he said, “it has 
been the habit to keep Chmstmas Eve in right 
royal fashion; so come along, good pepmple. 
We are going to hold a revel in the servants’ 
hall, There's a steaming bow! of punch pre 
pared for them, and after midnight, the mater 
imsists all ‘her guests shall join in to amuse 
them. Hark! there go the carol sincers! 
Columbus! what lungs! and they will be ‘in 
vited m! TI hope you are not akumed ot the 
Pre at, Dane!” 

“Delighted, I assure you!” amd, with 
Vivien Pomfret. on ‘iis arm, he followed in his 
host’s wake. Jt was a pretty and impressive 
scene. He looked upon the girls in tiwir 
a and jewels, making a splendid contrast 
to the sombre garbs of the men; the maid, 
with spotless caps and aprons, with < rosy, 
smiling faces, and eyes dancing with expecta 
tion—for it was Mrs. Craig’s evstom to mr! 
adh a present on Christanas, Bve, and ‘quite 
in the rear stood the carol. singers, elad in 
fustian, with red “comforters”. about’ Mieir 
ears and throats. 

In the cemtre of the long dable stoed, the 
bow! of punch; around it were piles of ‘sub- 
etantial Christmas fare. Mra, ‘Craig slowly 
advanced to the table, sw A by ‘Junius 
on the one side and hey son 6n the otiher 
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“Mr. Cross, will you helpome to. distr*but» 


these little gifts?” she said, blushing as. pret- 
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Yo the surprise of Volsen and Junius, ell 
changed places, so that a man and a matd 
alternated throughout the ring. Junius stood 
at Viwien’s right, Volsen at left. 

“ Joan hands,” cried Allon, “and sing with 
all your hearts. Never mind if we do get a 
ant gy adi ee eet ome 
‘hand, . Oraig began to sing, in a weak, 
tremulous voice, - 


“ Should avld acquaintance be forgot.” 

And, all in a moment, the song was taken 
up by guests and sorvants alike. 

Wheat did it matter if some scarcely knew 
one tune from another? And did it signify 
that they repeated the first verse of the dear 
old song because most of them were ignorant 
of those which followed? ‘Tle season, the sur- 


eee an knit them into one loving 
brotihy for the while; and when one 
sweet, wild voice broke into the refrain, * For 
auld lang syne, my dears, for auld lang syne,” 
was there any who remembered the singer had 
no pawt or lot with them, that his face bore 
the unmistakable mark of a degraded and 
cruelly oppressed race. 

Vivien pnatched ker band from Volsen’s 
and covered her face, down which the tears 
were raining, and there was not one there 
whose heart was untowdhed, whose eyes were 
guiltless of emotion. One by one their voices 
died out, and Junius sang aloua, & carriea 
out of himself. by enthusiesm that it was not 
until he reached the concluding stave he 
realised what he had done. Then he broke 
suddenly off, looking round in a shame-faced 
way. 

“I beg your pardon,” ho said, humbly; “I 
had forgotten.” And, when, balf-afraid of her 
ridicule, he leoked for Vivien, she was gone. 

“I gould not bear it,” she said, afterwards, 

as I never heard a man 
sing before.” But Allen cried, heartily— 

“Bravo, old boy! you excelled yourself! 
Ant now, good people, let it be good-night. 
‘To-morrow will be a long day.” 

t all went to church the next morning, 
Vonel walking beside Miss Pomfret. 

“ Wihy did you steal away so secretly last 
night?” the ed, ing down at her from 
“Were the surroundings 
too besarous for you?” 

“No—oh, no! but—but Mr. Cross—oh, you 
know how he sang, and I am susceptible to 
music. ‘Then he looked so forlorn and pathetac 
standing there that I was glad ts go away. 
1 felt, 80 sorry for him!" 

deal of Cross,” 


“You think -a great 

j eee “Te no one else entitled to your 
© *poke so signifkxantly that she turned on 

vim with a little laugh. J 

o ee fn need pity? You seem te me a 
very fortunate individual.” 

“Of course, if to be fortunate is to be witli- 
cub a single relative in the world, then I am 
blessed ghove most fellows.” 

“Relatives are often a doubtful blessing. 
Don’t banker after them, Mr. Dane.” She 
‘aughed again, and a moment her eyes met 
his, then she looked away, for she saw some- 


,You may see papa to-morrow. 





hing im their blue depths«which held her 
lent. 


Without another word they went, in to the 
churdh, but all through the. service Vivien 
thought of that look, and her heart trembled 
with a new and v; joy to which she would 
give no name, walked home vogether, 
and, pausing in the hall, Volsen begged for the 
faint, sweet exotics she wore. Ghe hesitated, 
then, detaching the flowers froma her furs, she 
gave them into his keeping, and flew away, 
just a little angry with herself that he, who 
had been so recently a stranger to her, should 
have such power to move her. 

In fun and frolic the days went by until a 
week had gone, and Ruby, who was, as she 
declared, in love with her surroundings, re- 
fused to go home, as Mrs. Craig had so ear- 
nestly b them to stay; and when she 
wrote to the professor, asking ission to 
prolong their pleasant holiiey, he answered-— 

“T can spare you both for one week more. 
I am engeged on a new discovery which will 
startle all the astronomical world ; until it is 
completed I er solitude. Love to you and 
Vivien, indest regards to each and ever} 


So the week stretched inte a fortmight, and. 
then, on the eve of their departure, Volsen 
Dane found Miss Pomfref alone in a Tittle 
ante-chamber. 

“I have been seeking this opportunity for 
so long,” he said, “that I despaired of catch- 
ing it. Don’t go, Vivien; I must speak to 
you before you leave. My dear, my dear, I 
love you! { weit you to promase that so soon 
as I can give you a home you will come to me 
as my treasured wife. Vivien—oweetheari ! 
have you nothing to say to me? Won't you 


tell me I may hope?” 
She was trembling encessively ; “her face 


was white, and her li ivered. 

“You have Hower, ob. = dhort a time,” she 
suid. “Are you quite sure of your own 
heart?” 

“JT have been waiting for you all my life 
You are the only woman im the world for me. 
Vivien, my beloved, what will you say to 
me?” 


OHAPTER WT, 

“Wd say yes!” she answered, yiokling herself 
to the delight of being so loved; and then 
he kiesed her again and again a little wildly, 
because he had hardly dared hope so soon to 
win her. Presently she lified her face, all 
rosy and glowing, his breast. “ Volsen,” 
dhe said, “I do not think it necessary to pub- 
lish our engavement to all our friends here. 
We have known each other so short a time, 
and-I am sure the numerous comments upon 
our—shall we say folly?—would be most em- 
barrassing. Suppose we wait a little, until 
Mrs. Oraig’s guets have left here; then we 
may explain to ber.” 

“That must be as you please, Vivien, 
though I really see no reason for keeping this 
a secret. You do not mean [I am not to 
acquaint the professor with my hepes and 
wishes?” 

“Most certainly not; and, of course, I shal! 
tell Ruby, but—but I have such a hatred of 
publicity in anything, and I want to have my 
happiness all to myself for a little while. 
ft is only 
seven miles to Braybrook ; the trains are fre- 
quent; and, even were they not, Allen would 
gladly lend you a mount. When gholl you 
come over?” 

“To-morrow, of course. Do you suppose I 
could wait lorger for the seftlement of my 


fate, or the sight of my little sweetheart? I | 


wondér im what manner your father will rr 
ceive my proposal?” 

“Very calmly and collectedly. Nothing ex- 
cites papa save the discovery, or fancied dis- 
covery, of some comet or planet. We are a 
very equable race. No, you must not kiss me 
avain—I heard steps outside, Volsen, how 
impertinent you are! Please—please let me 


go!” And, with an effort, dhe freed herself 
trom his embrace, going hastily towards the 
by Allen. “I 


door, where she was conf 








am gomg to dress,” she said, quietly, although 
the Solaet was high in her cheeks. “ What, 
blessing you have come. Mr. Dane is pathe. 
tically baw ing his solitude; he is essentially 
@ society-loving man!” Amd then she slipped 
by him, and, going up tober room she chare 
with Ruby, astonished that young lady by 
bursting into a flood of happy, excited tears, 
= kissing her in a very abandonment of 
iss. 

“Ol, you need say nothing,” remarked ths 
astute younger sister. “T can guess what has 
happened. Of course, Volsen Dane has pro 
posed,/and equally, of course, you have w. 
capted ; but that is ne reason why you should 
make yourself hideous by <r you 
silly goose! There, be calm, and I am sux | 
wish you all the happiness you Gan desire for 
yourself. Now, dry your eyes, and let me 
dress this mass of pretty hair to the greatest 
advantage.” 

Volsen, too, confided the news to his nearest 
friend, Junius Cross. ‘The iatter heard in 
silence, all the while looking from the window 
by which he stood, so that Volsen could not 
see his fuce—that poor, distorted, agonised 
face, those wild, hopeless eyes, and the mouth, 
which would quiver, despite all its owner's 
efforts to keep the line of it unshaken, And 
when Volsen had made an end of his story, a 
hoarse-laboured voice said— 

“TI saw from the first how it would be. 
Heaven bless you beth!” 

“Cross!” the other cried, “let me look at 
you! Why is your voice s0_ ? Old 
ot aa old boy! Forgive me! I did not 


nk —- 

“That I should be such a presumptuous 
fool?” broke in Junius, turning to him with 
a faint, hetic smile. “But I could not 
help moat From the moment I saw her she 
drew the very heart out of me. I loved her 
then, I shall love her till I die! What 
maticr? You have no cause for jealousy, and 
she has none for sorrow, because, whatever 
comes, she must never know that I—despised 
as I am, as I must be—dared lift myself to 
her level in loving her—dared hope one day 
it may be permitted me to serve her—and 

ou!” 

Volsen stretched out his hand. “Cross, 
there néver was your equal for unselfishness, 
and I hope to Heaven you will, in time, get 
over this. I hate to think I have given you 
such pain to bear, you who have always been 
my loyal friend!” 

“Don’t trouble about. me; I shall do very 
well, and I desire nothing so much as to see 
her happy, to have, now and always, the 
privilege of her friendship.” 

They spoke no more on the subject, Volsen 
— all an Englishman’s horror of being 
thought sentimental, and Junius was naturally 
reticent with regard to his feelings, believing, 
in his humility, they would provoke more 
mirth than s tihy. 

The next Coulter the Pomfrets returned 
home, and in the afternoon Volsen rode over, 
and was admitted to the professor’s sanctum, 
where he was courteously, if a trifle absently, 
received. Mr. Pomfret seemed in no way sur- 
prised by his disclosure. It was not the first 
time Vivien had been asked in marriage, and 


‘that by men of prstee social standing: than 


the young medical student. ; 
Frankly and briefly, Volsen stated kis 
position. He would not take his degree until 
the following Christmas, and his small 
private means would not allow him to marr, 
wil he had established a practice. It might 
be two years before he could offer Vivien 4 
home; and then the professor smilingly said— 
“That is quite soon enough to satisfy me; 
the girl is a twenty, and I don’t altogether 
believe in very early marriages. I aut satisfied 
with the account you have given of yourself, 
and to be a friend of the igs is a palent 
of sespectabiiae: I shall ro pk - he oe 
‘ou as often as you choose ur 
beta eo of your at Lazybank; bet 
remember your next maust be to us. 


: vi. ale ahah 
ete wok rete, Sale i naif “», 
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And after a long, delicious interview with 
Vivien, Volsen had left in a state bordering 
on ecstasy. The clearest girl in all the world 
belonged to him, and there was not an ob- 
stacle in the path of his happiness; surely, 
in his case, the course of true love was 
running smoothly indeed. It is true that he 
and Vivien must soon pare for ages (for ages 
yead six months), but what of that? He would 
have her letters to console him, and he could 
trust her. , 

Thinking thus, he rode over to Braybook 
on the fifth day of their engagement. 

He was unavoiuably detained, so that it 
was growing dark when he reached the pro- 
fessor’s house. 

The snow had been slowly falling for a good 
hour, and the sound of his horse’s hoofs was 
muffled and indistinct. 

He was thinking of Vivien as he came in 
sight of the low wicket gate, thinking of her 
with love and reverence; and there she steod 
before him, but she was not alone. 

He was naturally jealous, naturally sus- 
picious, so there he waited in the shadows, 
watching and trying vainly to catch the im- 
port of her words. 

If only he had gone to her then, he might 
have spared himself and her such misery; if 
only he had not been so distrustful ! 

How black her slight figure showed against 
the back-ground of snow and starlight sky! 
How earnestly she was speaking, for the faint 
murmur of her voice was borne to him on 
the frosty air. 

He saw her make an entreating gesture to 
the man on the other side of the gate, and we 
who are more privileged than Volsen Dane, 
may hear what she said— 

“Charlie, be honest; tell me all the truth 
at once; what can I do to help you, unless you 
are candid with me’ I have given you my 
word to mention this interview to no one 
until you grant permission. You surely can 
trust me, dear. I will help you if I can, 
because I have always loved you, and I do not 
forget how fearful your mother was for your 
future.” 

He was a handsome young fellow of five- 
and-twenty, but as he stood confronting her, 
he looked indescribably mean and- cringing. 
The eyes, fine in shape and colour, were shifty, 
the small flat mouth, shaded by the fair 
moustache, was weak beyond question, yet 
Vivien looked at him wita love, and her voice 
was full of pity as she spoke. 

“Charlie, dear, hide nothing from me; you 
lnow that af I can help you I will.” 

if I’m a poor, unfortunate devil,” he said, 
with weak self-pity and scorn. “I am always 
in a mess; but if you get me out of this, old 
girl, Tl swear never to play the fool again.” 

“Charlie! Charlie! you have promised that 
so.often, and so often broken your promise.” 

“T shan’t this time, and look here, Vivien, 
I am going to make quite a clean breast of 
the matter. The fact is I’ve been going the 
pace tremendously, and my allowance, you see, 
1s too small; the governor should never have 
let me enter the army if he meant to be so 
a * fa 
“Hush!” the girl said, sternry ; “ you know 
that we are not rich, and many men would 
consider your pay and allowance combined 
quite a fortune.. I cannot hear one: word 
against my father.” 

He looked inclined to resent her speech, but 
he needed her help too badly to offend her, so 
he swallowed his anger and said— 

“Don’t be rough on a fellow; you can’t 
tell what misery I have endured. Vivien, 
Ive deserted!” 

What! Oh, Charlie! 
this ¢” 

“Don't cry out like that; it’s the truth, 
and what is done can’t very well be undone. 
You must help me out of the country —be- 
cause you have not heard the worst yet— 
and you must not tell the old man until I am 
Pe for he would as soon give me up to 

ce, 


What misery is 


i as he would a stranger.” 


bd 


“ Justice!” the girl, echoed. “Oh, Charlie, 


what have you done? 4 

“ Well, you, seo,” self-excusingly, “I was 
decidedly hard up; 1 had debts of honour to 
discharge, and no means of discharging them ; 
then I knew, ‘too, how useless it would be to 

apply to the governor, and so I—I helped 
myself to the cash entrusted to me. Great 
Heavens, don’t look like that!” (as Vivien fel) 
back against the overshadowing tree), “ you 
don’t suppose I meant to keep it; I am not a 
common thief, and I hoped to pull off a good 
thing over some races we had arranged. It’s 
like this, Vivien. As captain, I was entrusted 
with a lump sum, which I was to pass on to 
the colour-sergeant, to discharge all that was 
due to the men. I was supposed to see it paid 
away; but that was not really necessary, and 
hoping to pull off a good thing, I laid out 
the cash in bets, and I chose the wrong horse, 
that is ell!” 

“All!” the girl ejaculated. “Oh, Charlie! 
that I should live to calleyou a thief!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t play the pious 
réle; but help me to get away, and, perhaps, 
the governor can hash matters up so that 
nothing is known here. How much can you 
let mo have, Vivien!” 

“To-night? Only two pounds, but I will 
get you more. See here, Charlie, take all I 
have, and go at once to Nurse Amherst. You 
will find her at the ola address at Islington. 
No one will think of looking for you there; 
and until I come you must lie in strict hiding. 
And now go—go! Oh, you pocr, unhappy 
boy—go!” 

“YT can just catch the up train,” he said, 
accepting the money tendered. “And you'll 
come as soon to my rescue as you can? And 
on your oath, Vivien, you will keep my coming 
a secret until I am safely out of the way?’ 

“For our mother’s sake! Now wish me 
good-bye, and go. Oh, Charlie! oh, Charlie! 
what shame you have brought upon yourself 
and us! There! not for worlds would I re- 
proach you. Good-bye—good-bye!” She 
threw her arms about his neck; she kissed 
him, whilst the watcher in tthe shadows al- 
most cursed her in his heart. “It may be 
days before I can join you, she said, tremu- 
lously. “We must risk no discovery, but I 
will come as scon as I can. And until then, 
trust me, be careful to obey my wishes. Good- 
bye, good-bye!” 

“Good-bye! There is something else left 
to tell you.” 

“Not anything worse :” 
fear. 

“J don’t know. It just depends on the wa 
you look at it,” the young man answered, 
airily, and lightly kissing her, he went hur- 
riedly towards the station. 

There was murder in Volsen’s heart as he 
sprang from his horse, making as though to 
fokow that retreating. figure. And yet why 
should he ruin all his life for a faithless 
woman's sake? Was she worth a regret, this 
girl who had doubtless lovers by the score, 
this girl whom he had so foolishly entrusted 
all the joy of his future? 

She was still looking after that retreating 
figure when the sound of horse’s hoofs on the 
snow) made her turn quickly, and her face, 
though pale, grew radiant at sight of man and 
beast. 

“You, dear Volsen!” she said. “It is so 
late I hardly hoped that you would come to- 
day.” 

“T was not too late, Miss Pomfret, to wit- 
ness your very affecting parting with the 
lover who prcbably believes in you as I be 
lieved.” 

Her face changed in a moment; every little 
soft line and dimple seemed to leave it, and 
her eyes grew hard. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, coldly. 

“IT mean that you are not worthy of the 
love and trust I have reposed in you. if you 
can by any means clear yourself, do so now.” 

“Wait” (her voice was all shaken and 


in an agony of 





grieved). “I wil) explain later on.” 





“If you are innocent you can explain now,” 
he answered, harshly. 

“That is just what I cannot do. Volsen, 
won't you be patient with mo a tittle while 
In a day or two—-” ° 

“ Because I love you and wish to trust you, 
1 wii wait until to-morrow for your explana 
tion, though I think I am a fcol for conced 
ing so much. If by the given time all is not 
made clear, I conskier myself absolved of every 
promise made you.” 

She threw back her head. 

“Let it be so. In nothing liave 1 wronged 
you. Fortunately, our engagement is too ney 
to be known to many. If we must part 
wilt be spared much—much embarassment. 
For the rest, you shal} hear from me before - 
to-morrow noon.” 

He loved her wildly, and so he made one 
passionate effort to wrest the truth irom her 

“Vivien, tell me all now. If this is some 
foolish, early entanglement I can find means 
to rid you of the follow, and I will try to 
torget as I will forgive your deceit. For my 
love’s sake, keep nothing from mo,” 

“I will tell you al) later, Volsen; now I 
am bound to secrecy. Oh, will you not trast 
me even as I would trust you through good 
or ill report?” 

“Do you think T am a fool?” he answered, 
roughly. “Though [ love you with all my 
strength, I would tear out my heart rathei 
than marry you, distrusting you as now I do. 
The w: man who will hole back such a secre’ 
from her lover will make buvi a doceitful 
wife.” 

How white she was how bilter the carve 
of her mobile mouth. 

“TI am sorry we over met,” she began 
slowly, and he interrupted as quickly : 

“Heaven knows | wish I had never sex 
your face! You have made life a curse to 


” 





me: 

Then all the hot blood flamed into her face 
and her eyes flashed scorn at him. 

«“T will not listen to such words a second 
time,” she said, in a low, unnatural voice. “I 
cjve you back your ring now, and with it 
every promise that you made. You are a! 
solutely free, and when next you go a wooin: 
I hope you will be more sure of your fancée’ 
faith than you have been of mine!” Then. 
with a bitter laugh, she turned and fled. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Ten't it strange,” said Ruby, two days 
later, “that Volsen has not been over. One 
would think you had quarrelled.” 

The prefessor looked up quickly as Vivien 
white-faced and heavy-eyed, answered : 

“to we have. There is no engagement 
between us now.” 

“My dear,” he said, “you cannot really 
mean this. I hope not. There is nothing 
does a girl more harm than a broken engage- 
ment.” 

“Pooh,” retorted Vivien, lightly, though 
Ruby saw hes lip treable, “so few are cogni 
sant of the fact that it cannot signify much 
Mr. Lane wanted t be the controller of my 
thsi chts and actions alike, and,f was hardly 
pic} ared to give up all freedom before mar- 
rice. Don’t look so vexed, father. No one 
is hurt by the rupture, and I am glad we dis 
covered our mistake in time.” 

* Yen should be more suve of knowirg your 
min3,” he retorts, gathering up his books aad 
depai tis’. 

Then Rub; went to her sister’s side 

“'T’here is more in this than appears on the 
surface,” she said. “ Vivien, have you no 
th’: to tell me?’ Why have you and Volsen 
quarrelled?” 

“You will know soon enough. To-night I 
will tell you all; and, Ruby, I must run up 
to town this morning, and | want you to say 
nothing about my going to papa until Inm- 
cheon. It is my secret, and I fold you bound 
to respect it. There, say no moro; I am not 
to be betrayed into confidences!” 

She talked al) the while in a lew, hard 
voice. There was an unnatural glitter in 
her brown eyes, and a bright spot of excite: 
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ment burred on either cheek. Ruby looked 
at her in wonder. Stn.’ a, 
“You ate very mysterious,” she said, petu- 
lantly, “ani 1 mysteries of any kind. 
* Not more than I,” answered Vivien, as 
she went away to make her few prepara- 


tions, coming down presently with a small 
black hand-bag. which seemed somewhat 
heavy. “Good-bye, Ruby,” she said, and, 


passing out of the house, made her way to 
the station. : 

The up train had just run in from Edels- 
worth, and as Vivien passed down the length 
ef the platform one man looked out after her. 

“Jove, Cross, it is Miss Pomfret, and she 
‘Ys going alone to town. What can it mean? 
J swear I'l] not lose sight of her until I have 
discovered shat it is I wish to know!” 

Janius, who was looking scafoely less worn 
than his companion, answered : 

“Tt seems unworthy of you to follow and 
watch her, as though you were a deiective 
and she a criminal. [ tell you, Dane, you are 
wronging her cruelly, and laying up a store 
of misery for yourself.” . 

Volsen looked incredulous, and the re 
mainder ef the journey passed in almost 
utter silence. Alighting at King’s Cross, he 
said : 

“Do you come with me, Junius?” 

“No; nat on such an errand,” 

“Then see to my luggage, there’s a good 
fellow. Tf will not lose sight of her!” 

The little figure was still’ before him, the 
erimson travelling cap making quife a bright 
speck of goolour among the neutral tints 
arcund, ** 

Vivien called a cab. Volsen followed suit, 
telling “cabby” to keep the first vehicle in 
sight, mo, matter where if went. 

They passed: through noisy streets. until 
they came ta narrower thoroughfares, when, 
to Polsen’s surprise, the. first cab stopped, 
and ‘stepping out, after one swift glance 
round, Vivien entered a shop decorated by 
three gilt balls. 

The watcher drew his breath sharply. 

“What could it mean? Why must she 
resort to such means to raise money? What 
difficulty or disgrace had brought her so far 
from ‘home on such an errand ? 

After a long time she reappeared, looking 
white and nervous; and, having given some 
instructions to her Jehu, was driven away 
wholly uncanscious that she was followed. 

Through more narrow and dirty streets 
they went, on and on, until they reached a 
squalid row of houses. Ai the neatest and 
cleanest of fhese Vivien stopped, and as 
Volsen lifted his eyes to an upper window he 
saw the face of a handsome, haggard young 
fellow appear. 

He gave a start as his eyes fell upon the 
dainty, figure alighting from the cab, and 
having waited witil Vivien ‘had dismissed the 
man, ran dewn and opened the deer to her. 

Volsen saw her stretch out her hands to 
hin. _There were tears in her eyes, on her 
cheeks. Then the door was gently closed, 
and he, cursing her in his heart, gave direc- 
tions to be driven to his chambers, 

This, then, was the woman be loved, whose 
life was a foul lie, whose smiles and glances 
had becn as foise as those of Delilah. - She 
had a lover in hiding, a lover who was not 
too rroud to live upon her bounty. 

“Great Heaven!” the groaned; “she tad 
better have died than lived to show me the 
awful depths of deception to which a woman 
can descend !.” 

He found Junius alone, already eagaged in 
work. He glanced up as Volsen entered ; but 
be did not spexk. His face hada very troubled 
ook which deepened as his friend tossed his 
hat. into a.corner, and throwing himself into a 
ehair said, bitherly,— 

“It’s all up with mo, old boy. With my 
own eyes I hve seen her folly and wicked- 
ness. Let her go, she never Gare] for me!” 

And then he told his story in a heart- 
broken, reckless fashion, whilst Junius 
listened, tha pathetic look deepening im his 
large, dark eyes, . — 





“Weill,” said Volsen, af the conclusion, 
“what have you to say now. in her behalf?” 

“This, Dane, I will not believe your 
evidence against her. It is purely ciroun- 
stantial, Ob! why could you not wait, for her 
explanation?” 

“ Because [ did not intend she should have 
time to plan some now plot the further to 
deceive nve,” 

“ Oneday you will besorry that. you so goraly 
misjudged her. I will stake my honovr on 
ber truth and purity ; not all fie world should 
teach me distrust of her. 1 would give my 
life if need were to sauye her from umhappi- 
ness.” 

“I do not understand euch love,” Volsen 
answered, coldly. “Olearly she thas sinned 
against me until forgiveness is impossible. 
Let her go; I am weary of wemen and their 
ways. ‘Henceforth science is all to me, love 
is nought.” 
| In the meanwhile, in that little upper room, 
sat Vivien and her companion. 

“Tf thought TF could have brought you more,” 
she was saying; “but n { sold all my 
| jewellery, I realised only twelve pounds. You 
, Will have to make tihat do for a time. You 
| can travel third class to New York, gnd there 

you must wait until you hear from mo, To- 
| night I must tell papa all, and though he will 
be furiously angry with you, I am sure he will 
| not refuse you assistance; he 1s too proud of 
| his name io let it be traamplled in the mire. 
| And oh, Oharlie! oh, je, you will try to 
| lead a stawight Iife now, for our sakes and 
| your own?” 

“Tl try, upon my ‘honour [ will,” the 
young. fellow answered, half teanfully. ~ “I 
wish I had never gone inte the amhy—it has 
been. my ruin. IT meanb. to go along all 
straight, but you know wha a poor fdlow 1 
am, and upon my soul I never meant to steal. 
I only took the money dis a loan ; I wanted it 
for her.” 

“For ther!” ejacilated Vivien, “I don’t 
understand you, Gharlie,” 

“Probably nob” grinily.": “The fact is 1 
aM marric] ; was married’ six months ago,” 

“Oh, Charliet” faintly, “and who is dhe? 
Any one we cam possibly recognise?” 

“She is the handsomest gitl un tihe kingdom, 
and I love her with all my soul. I couldn’t 
bear to see the other fellows dangling after 
her, and so I proposed, and she accepted me. 
I took a = little place just outside Rochester 
for her, and I was always meaning to write 
the governor about the step I had taken, but 
| somehow I never had the courage. Amd then 

tradesmen began to be troublesome, and at 
| tast J got so worried, IJ made the mistake 
| I told you of. It will be rough on Kate, but 
| for my sake you will help fer. Surely my 

father would not let my wife starve; and 
when once I've found work éver there, I'll 
eemd for her. You'll go to see her, Vivien? 
By now she knows the news, and she will. go 
mad with anxiety about me.. You will be kind 
to her?” 

“Tf I can,” gravely. 
your wife no friends?” 

“ Friends, but not relatives. Ghe was bar- 
nuid at ‘The Salisbury.’ You need not look 
so seared, ‘The?e isn’t a handsomer or better 

irl than my Kate. Do your best for her, 

Vivie, and you shall never regret your kind- 
ness.” 

“J will do what I can; and now, Chaztie, 
yd us dyes 4 for ead journey. Nurse 

erst had put your things tegether, but it 
would be best if as aid Okaiies your appear- 
ance a little. You must sacrifice your mous- 
tache, that will make a wonderful difference 
in you. And oh, Charlie! Charlie! for our 
sakes try to lead a new life in a new land; 
do not let us always suffer shame becanse of 








” 





“But, Charlie has 


uu. 

A little later she bade him a heart-breaking 
good-bye, and then she called.a cab and was 
driven swiftiy to the ‘station, for she had but 

little time in which to catch ‘her train. 
| The journey to. Braybrook seemed never 
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entling, and yet she dreaded w reach home 
knowing too well what cruel tidings she cay” 
ried with her, 

There was no one to meet her at the 
station, and she walked swiftly home, not 
afraid of the darkness because her whole 
heart was full of sorrow and shame. 

There were lights in the drawing-room, 
and thither she went, to find Ruby dissolved 
in tears, and the professor poring over a Jette; 
with a set stern face. 

“Oh; Vivien!” cried her sister, “ 
awful news for you; never anythi 
has happened before to us. 
deserted—and he is a thief!” 

The weary girl sank into a chair. 

“i have known it three days now. He 
came to mé for Help, and I have been to him 
to-day. Father, he is your own son, your 
only son, you must not hard on him. He 
bound me by @ promise to say nothing to you 
unti! he was out of England--he has already 
set sail.” 

“This, then, is why yon went to town!” 
questioned the professor, harshly. 

“Ves; blood is thicker than water, and 
when Charlie was young, he was good to me, 

“And may I ask,” continued her father, 
“by what means he possessed himself of 
money to leave the country?” 

“T sold my jewellery,” she answered, shame- 
facedly. “it scarcely realised what I ex 
pected, but he has sufficient. to carry him away. 
And, oh, papa, you will not refuse to give 
him a little sum with which to start a new 
life?” 

“] will not refuse that, but I make it a 
condition that he shall never return to Eng 
land, where he has publicly disgraced us, nor 
will Lever see him again.” 

“Father, he is our very own, If we do not 
show him mercy, who will?” 

“He deserves to suffer,” cried Ruby; “he 
has been a trouble and an expense to us al- 
ways.” 

“But if we turn against him,” began 
Vivien, when her fother interrupted quickly: 

“He has no part or lot with us; still being 
my own son, 1. will not ‘suffer him to want 
You shal) forward him a substantial cheque, 
Vivien, «and make him understand that it is 
the last remittance he will ever receive from 
me: that. I never wish to see or hear of 
him any more, that he is as one dead to us. 

‘Father, you must have patience a little 
longer; 1 have not told you all. Charlie is 
married, He says his wife is good and beau- 
tifnl, and prays we will assist her until he 
can send for her. Her name is Kate Ayers, 
and she was barmaid at ‘The Salisbury.’ 

“Worse and worse; what in the name of 
Heaven are we to do?” 

“We can’t leave her to starve! 
weakly. 

“ And we won't have her here,” cried Ruby. 
“Papa, you had better let Vivien run down to 
see her to-morrow, and make some arrange-. 
ment with her. ‘Ten shillings a week should 
be a sufficient allowance for such a person. 

It struck Miss Pomfret that all the un- 
pleasantnesses of the affair were being thrust 
upon her; but she made no demur. She had 
given Charlie her word to help him and his 
wife; she was not the girl to go back upon.a 
promise. A 

“JY am not a rich man,” the professor said, 
ina melancholy tone, “and I have your 
future to consider, girls; beyond forwardmg— 
my—your brother a cheque. and paying this 
shameful deficit im his~ accounts, 1 will do 
nothing for him. As to his wife, I will allow 
her the sum Ruby mentions, for the space of 
a year, subject to these conditions: that she 
never seeks to obtrude herself upon us, that 
she never claims any relationshin with us. 
Tf, at the end of twelve months she has not 
joined’ her husband I shall cease my allow- 
ance, which, under the circumstances, I con 
sider most liberal, ‘To-morrow, Vivien, you 
can go to her place, Keziah can accompany 
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“| need no protec ion,” co “and pap P 

won't you let me poe y Meno a8 little word 

of kindness, some of iveness ?”’ 
“He is no longer my son,” 


: y, “ from 
to-day he is dead to me—and to you all.’ 

Heavily the, gir]. went to her room ; she was 

wearied out by grief and excitement, and 
could mot sleep. She had lost, her loyer, her 
brother.was' an outcast, and those remaining of 
her household had neither sympathy with nor 
compassion for her, She buried her face in 
her pillows, but she did not weep —crying 
always exhausted her, and she had a ong 
day’s work before her,«and. she wondere 
vaguely what manner of woman Charlie had 
chosen for lis wife, and if her goodness really 
equalled her heaaty.. Before the close. of 
another day all these questions would be 
answered. 
“Oh, Charlie! Charlie!” she sobbed, under 
her breath. ~I am glad our mother never 
lived to know your shame; I am glad she 
believed in you to the very last.” 

When she got downstairs there was a letter 
beside her plate, and the hot blood rose to her 
cheeks as she recognised Volsen’s handwriting. 
What had he to say to her? Was he grieved 
now at the unjust measure he had meted 
to her? Was it tobe reconciliation between 
them. Ah! even the first words killed the 
new-born ‘hope in ther heart, 

“For two days 1 fought with my love for 
you. I longed tor you, 1 was ready to kneel 
at ot feet and pray your forgiveness. But 
on third mornmg 1 travelled to town by 
the ten fifteen train, ‘and 1 saw you enter at 
Braybrook. I determined to satisfy myself 
as to your movements. I followed you from 
King’s Cross to Holythorn Street, where you 
entered a pawnbroker’s, from thence I fol- 
lowed you'to Blindman’s Lane, and saw you 
keep an assignation with some man unknown 


te me. You will admit I have not judged you: 


without sufficient evidence of your duplicity. 
It is not likely we shall nieet again, so let me 
here say that 1 will try in the far future to 
forgive the wrong you have done me, though 
Heaven knows you have spoiled my whole 
life, and degraded your womanhood by your 
hasé’ deception. 
“Vorsen Dane.” 

She crushed the letter insher hand, her lip 
quivered, and she seemed about-to fall, but 
seeing Ruby’s curious glance, she gasped, 
laughed, and tossed the cruel epistle into the 
fire. , 

“More ‘heroics,”*she said, carelessly, “ how 
insufferably they bore one. Now, Ruby. we 
uiust ascertain t time my train staris.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Miss Pomfret, heavy at heart,:-and worn 
ut by the ‘events of the few past days, 
travelled alone to Rochester, once more carry- 
ing the little black bag, in which were sundry 
documents Kate Pomfret was to sign before 
she could draw the allowance the professor 
intended making her. She was so wrapped 
"p in her own troubles, with thoughts of 
Charlie and Volsen, that she was al] but 
unconscious of the half-insolent, wholly 
admiring glances cast at her by the officers 
loitering in the streebs, and it was not until 
me more bold than the rest, advancing, 
spoke that she started from the reverie into 
which she had fallen. He was a good-looking 
young sonar dbp tnd himself with an air of 
importance, - is ions watching, 
‘ed to think what would be the denoue- 
Yn é 

“T beg your pardon,” Vivien said, im clear, 
distinet tones, “yon spoke?” 


4 to Ace omupa y you,” 
by her manner. 





was’ glad to sliatk away‘ and leave her vn- 

molested.. But she gave’ him a legacy; so 

as he remained in that regiment he was 

iguet, “The Tout.” 

on her way rejoivmg, and a 

little owtside of Rochester sho came upon a 

cottage whidh in summer must have been a 

pray Pace, but just now it wore a forlorn 

, ond the girl’s heart failed her a little as 

she Trapped at the door. A neat maid in- 

stantly h and in answer to Vivien’s 

maquines for lier sister-in-law, led the way to a 
prettily furnihed room. 

As she entéered its only occupant rose to 
greet ther. She was a handsome brunette, 
p five years her husband’s senior, and 
she was beautifully dressed in black silk, pro- 
es ¢ trimmed with jet. 

“I Deg pardon,” she said, affecterlly, “I 
think I thave not the pleasure of knowing you.” 

She was Chaailie’s wife, and Vivien’s heart 
was sore for her and Charlie, so with a depro 
ciating gesture. she put out her hand. 

“Tf am Vivien Pomfret,” she said, “and 1} 





done for you.” 

Kate would not see the extended hand. | 
Sinking into a dhair, she said, sullenly anid | 
with ing brow,— 

“You know then what your precious brother 
fas done? He promis d to make mo a lady, 
imstead I am a felon’s wife—I, who might 
have married almost where I chose. But for 
this false tongue and specious tales 1 should 
now be landlady of “ The Salisbury.” 

Vivien’s heart sank within her, but remem- 

ing how bitter her father and Ruby were 
against Charlie she would not vet condemn his 

e. She was doubtless sore yet with the 
sense of his desertion and the eal he had 
brought wpon her. 

“Tt. has been a terrible blow to us all,” she 
end, very gently. “Tt, must have been dowbly 
so to you. But I haope there are better times 
in store for you.” I Immve seen Charlie, and he 
expressed ts intention to send for you at the 
earliest possthle date. He spoke of you with 
love——” 

“Wait a moment, Miss Pomfret. 
mean to tell me he has left Wngland?” 

“ He was obliged to.” 

“ And he talks of rougiuing it in the colonies? 
They all do that. Those outlandish places 
are sinks of iniquity, and if Charles Pomfret | 
thinks for a moment I am going to bury my- 
self ative, and wérk like a slave, because he 
has chosen to make a foo) of hianself he is very 
mach mistaken.” : 

‘The brown eyes bent wpon her were growmg 
very scornful, and’ yet the girl controlled her- 
self sufficiently to say stil! gently,— 

“You cannot .mean you wil. forsake your 
husband? I you to remember the pro- 
mises you me a4 Bag before Heaven.” 

Kate laughed amusediy. 

“We were married at the Registry Office, 
because we wanted to keep the affair dark. 
There isn’t, nwach solemnity about that; Tell 
me what does @he old inan, your father, imtend 
doing for Charlie?” 

Poor Vivien burst imio tears. 

“He has promised to give lin a cheque for 


a hundred Is. 

* Yes; pa ra that is gone? Oharlie Pom- 
fret will never look for work whilst he has full 
pockets, and when he looks for it he won't 
get it You don’t suppose IT am gomg 
away from all my friends to enjoy such a 
prospect as thai! Flatly, Miss Pomfret, | 
refuse to see or communicate with my hus- 
band. And I should like to know how I 
stand With regard to you and my new 


Vivien calmed herself sufficiently to an- 
swer : 

“T have papers here which he wishes you 
to si We ave far from being rich people, 
and wie not think my father is ungenerous 
to offer. you ten shillings weekly throughout 
the first year of Charlie’s absence. That will 


have come front Braybrook to see what can be | 





Do you 


| as she made a conclusion. 











him time to get you a home——” 
“Ten shillings!” interrupted Kate, fiercely. 


i a ova js i 3 ul 2 ‘ fy 
piemmenies! S46 SE Saud, 


“Do. you. suppose J can hive ov sagh a beg: 
garly pension! As it is, 1 an to; lose,my 
home—everything is to be sold, for notmny 
is paid for that) Charlie could got, without 
cash. Ten shillings! You must be mad w 
insult me! And am I not to be regerved at 
braybrook? Do yeu mean to make an out 


| cast of me!” 


“My father simply refuses to see you,” 

“Well, Pm not anxious to make, hig. ac- 
quaimtance,” with a scotting: laugh... tan not 
sroud of the connection,, 1 can assure you. 
j came of honest foiks. We never had 4 
thief in our family to.my knowledge, . And 
you need not think 1 shalt be at any; pains 10 

ush up this scandal. I’ve my Own: good 
name to think of. Are you suré your father 
said ten shillings only’ Won't he go another 
five?” 

“I am sure he will not,” said Vivien, 
coldly. “You cannot expect that he would, 
knowing, as you do, that but for my brother's 
foolish infatuation for you he never would 
have fallen so low.” 4 aye 

“Thank you. You can bite, Bysee, for all 
your meek looks and ways. Whiere .is the 
aper you want me to signi Is this it? ‘Well, 
bole is my answer,” and, with sudden pas- 
sion, she tore the: document into’ fragtients, 
flinging them. into the fire.. “ Go back and 
tell your father IL won’t have fis) ¢narny, 
that { shall return at once te my old. lite, 
that his son is as one dead to me, but that 
when people grow curious abont me T.- shal) 
tell them my husband’s shameful story, and 

roclaim my relationship to the illustrious 
-rofessor Ponfret. Do you. enderstand! 
Yes? Then go, and never communicate with 
me unless to send me the joyful news of my 
reléase.” 

She looked so awful standing there. with 
thai. demoniac anger on her liandsome, dis- 
torted face, her eyes burning with a lurid 
light, that. Vivien was not sorry to escape 
from her presence, 

“Oh, Charlie! Charlie!” she moaned, as 
she went down the quiet road, “what pos- 
sessed you to marry her? Yow aré yoked to 
a beautiful fiend, and there is no escape for 
you, my poor boy! my poor boy?” 

She made her way back to the station. She 
had three houre to wait, and, being weary, 
she fell asleep, and, but that the attendant 
roused her, she must have missed her train. 
As it was, the journey was cold, dark, and 
tedions in the extreme, and, thowgh she had 
taken a violent chill and was terribly tired, 
she could not go to bed until she had giyen 
a. full and particular account, of the events 
of the day. 

“A dreadfal woman,” the Professor said, 
“@ne could -not 
possibly know her. y 

I am glad she refused the, allowance,” 
added Ruby. “I did not like; the idea of 
practising small economies for the sake of 
such an awfol creature.” 

Vivien rose. 

“T really am tired,” she said. “You must 
not shiact to my saying good-night at such 
an.early hour. I shall be rested and well 
by the morning.” , 

But in the morning she could net rise. The 
unspoken grief she endured, tlie strain, 
both menial and. physical, had proved to 
much for her, and, for the first Line in her 
strong young life, she was really and 
seriously ill. 

Ruby was very good to her in those days, 
perhaps her conscience reproached her that 
she had left all labour and anxiety to. the 
sister whom, in her heart, she dearly loved. 
And whilst she lay thus prostrate a letter 
arrived from Charlie in which he ‘said he 
had reached New York safely, and’ was 
anxiously awaiting his cheque, He had met 
with some, kind friends, and Ti soon to 
send them news of his protpes ty. But_of 
Kate he had heard nothing. He was writing 
her by that mail; for his sake would they 
be good to her, and thén he concluded b 
fresh protestations of remorse and Yrepen 
ance, and Vivien, who was’ yet weak ‘atid un- 
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sirung, thrusting the letter under her pillow, 
moaned ; gy a 
“Uh, Charlio! Charlie! must disillusion 
aiways foliow love? Poor boy, your tate is 
harder than mine; for cold and suspicious as 
he is, he is yet worthy to be loved,” and 
tuen she hid her face and wept softly for @ 
Lutle while, and in her weeping much of the 
bitterness of pain was swept away. 
tiowiy she came back to health and strength, 
whoily unconscious that Volsen was aware 
from the first of her illness, and that pride 
and love alike fought in his heart. Love 
ciamouring for the sight of her face, the 
touch of her hand, pride saying over and 
“aver ; 

“It is not for you to make the first ad- 
vance, and would you call a woman wife of 
par integrity you must ever be doubt- 
ful?” 

it was Chatterbox Craig who had given 
him the news, whick blanched his face and 
sent him to his duties like one in a heavy 
dream. This is what she had written : 

“Dear Mr. Danz.—-We are begmning to 
wonder # you and Mr. Cross never intend 
coming to Kdelsworth again? Can't you 
manage to give up one day (say the twenty- 
fifth of March, whach is Allen’s birthday, and 
always celebrated by fine doings)? You must 
come, although I am «afraid you will be rather 
disappointed at not seeing Miss Pomfret. She 
is very ill and has not left her bed for three 
weeks, She took a chill im some way,-and she 
was so worried at the time about family 
matters that it had a greater effect than it 
otherwise would have had. But we hope she 
is on the road to recovery. I went to see her 
yesterday, and she looks like the ghost of her- 
suf. 1 could have cried when I saw her. I 
thought you would like to hear the news, 
altih they are sad, because rightly or 
wrongly IE always fancied you liked Vivien 
— much. Please answer this at your 
exurliest leisure, and accept for yourself and 
Mr. Cross the kindest wishes of Cnatrersox.” 

Volsen did answer that letter, refusing tho 
invitation proffered himself and Junius. He 
longed te go te Edelsworth, but wisdom 
forbade. 

“A bumt child dreads the fire,” he thought, 
“ond if I saw ber weak and di, I should most 
certaimly succumb to her, and doubting her, I 
never should know am hour’s happiness,” so 
aiter Uhe usual regrets, lhe ended, “ ‘ou 
suspect mactemoiselle of the keen eyes, I like 
and admire Miss Pomfrot, and I should be 
' glad af from time 0 time you would report 
her py towards recovery. I am not 
sufficiently intamate with the family person- 
ally te inguire.” 

hatéervox grimaced horribly over the con- 
clusion of this sentence. 

“ After all,” she said, talking to. herself, 
a habit she had, mem are poor creatures, and 
afraid to say what they mean. He ‘likes and 
edmires her,’ then why doesn’t he tell her so? 
Or wry. not speak the honest truth? ‘I love 


But despite ther indignation she kept him 
duly acuuvainted witht Vivien’s state, finally 

“Miss Pomfret is about again; but I can’t 
tell you how much sho has changed. Sle has 
lost all her merry. ways, and tooks so weak and 
il; but she does not complam. And I am 
sure she is worried dreadfully. They have 
bad a lot of trouble lately with ther brother, 
but this would not interest you, and I shall 
sy m0 more about it. If nothing happens to 
disturb our plans we miend spending the 
eemsen in town. ‘Whe Pomfrets are going too, 
if Vivien'’s health permits.” 

Shoukl hoe eoo her? was the auestion which 
ecitated him. If he thad been more patient 
ww % possitle she could have explained alt 

eras so suspicious, in a satisfactory way? 
‘Was & too late yet? Then he remembered 
how scornfully she had returned his ring and 
with tt the vows he fed made, and 
he hardened ‘his heart against ber. Yet he 
was peofoundly miserable. ter face for over 
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haunted him. He yet heard the echo of her 
gay lenghter and merry speeches. 4 

“TI loved her,” he said again and again to 
himself, through those long night watches 
he now so often kept. “She was the breath 
of my life, and she deceived me. Sometimes 
I wish I had poor old Juniw’s simple faith 
and trust. I should be a happier man, and it 
is hard that because she has wronged me a 
cloud should grow up between us. We ure not 
the friends we once were,” 

In May the professor took his —- to 
town, making their home with the Marshalls, 
the friends in whose company Volsen had seen 
Vivien first, and loud were their exclamations 
at the dhange in her. Her bright beauty was 
dimmed, her eyes were sad and weary, and 
even her voice seemed changed. They attri- 
buted all this to her sorrow and anxiety con- 
cerning Charlie, and were very pitiful to her 
in ways and words, allowing her to come and 
go as she willed. 

She ‘liked best to frequent museums and 
picture galleries before the fashionable world 
was abroad, and there she would sit dreaming 
over ther spoilt life, herdead hopes, and rejected 
love. She thought often, toe, of Chartie ; she 
was the only member of the family who com- 
municated with ‘him, and when he wrote, 
asking news of Kate, she softened those cruel 
speeches, hoping against hhope that she would 
yet have compassion on him; praying him to 

yatient with her, because naturally she 
was hurt that he had left her behind to battle 
with this creditors, and to take up the old life, 
when she had so fondly believed she was 
henceforth to revel in luxury. 

One inorning, when she had been in town a 
wodk, she received a letter from Chariio in 
witch ‘he wrote hopefully of his prospects. Ho 
had obtained a situation as corresponding 
clerk ; the salary was not iarge, but it would 
be sufficient for his wanls and Katey’s; and 
the remainder of the money with which his 
father bad supplied him, he hed spent, in fur- 
nidhing a small flat. He was writing. Katey 
by the same mad, and how anxiously he 
should wait her reply surdly Vivien woud 


ORs, 

She was afraid she knew what answer the 
wife would send, and her heart was heavy for 
her brother's sake. She must think these ions 
over in ‘quiet; so, dressing, she went out and 
towards St. Paul’s Cathedral. 





OHAPTER VI. 


It was quite early when she reached the 
Cathedral ; a service was just ended, and very 
few of the worshippers lingered behind. She 
chose a seat in a remote corner, and gradually, 
as the solemnity, the restfulness of that holy 
= fell upon her, her troubles seemed to grow 
ess, and a great calm stole over her. She sat 
so long that other worshippers came in, and 
once more‘the soft strains of one of Palestrina’s 
anthems began to flood the who'e place with 
wonderful and divine melody. Then someone 
came in and sat beside her. She did not turn 
her head until a smothered exclamation of sur- 
prise broke from a man’s lips. She turned 

uickly to look at him and saw Junius Cross. 
i little, faint smile curved her lips, in answer 
te his astonished gaze; then both remained 
quiet until the service ended. ‘Then he, with 
some embarrassment, offering his hand, said— 

“T did not think to meet vou here, Miss 
Pomfret ; do you come often?” ; 

* Yes; I seem to find rest here. One is quite 
away from the worl, though so near it. 
Shall we walk round, or are you tired of the 
statuary?” 

“J should never be that if I came here 
every day for a score of years.” 

His dark eyes were looking down on the 
sweet, pale face, with a tender solicitude in 
their depths. 

“¥ am afraid you tive been very ili,” he 
said. 
“Oh, T am quite recovered now ; T am only 





helene ditliels apelin scape ons ol 


paler than I used to be. 
He took her hand in a gentle, friendly clasp. 





| 


| gently. 


“Then what is troubling you? Will not 
you confide in me? Maybe I could help you.” 

“You are very good, but no one can do 
that. We thave had heavy sorrow at home, and 
it lies upon my heart yet. I think 1 can never 
be glad again!” 

“You are so young to say that,” his voice 
tremulous with his eagerness to comfort her. 

“Misery is not reserved for the old,” she 
answered, a touch of bitterness in her tano. 
Then suddenly, whilst the blood flushed inte 
her cheeks, and her long lashes veiled her 
eyes, “Do you often see Dane now’ 
Are you sworn friends still?” 

“We still share the same chambers, and 
are friends, but there is a sense of constraint 
between us since the rupture of your engage 
ment. You see that never for a moment 
could I doubt you.” 

“Thank you,” she answered, gently, “and 
Mr. Dane—is he well and happy?” 

“He is well, but he cannot be happy, Miss 
Pomfret. Cannot this umha tasunder- 
standing be explained away? ill you not 
entrust me with some —e to Dane? I 
cannot bear that pride should spoil your life 
and his.” 

“Mr. Cross, you aré-good so to interest 
yourself on my behalf; but I will not piay 
the suppliant and so confess myself in the 
wrong. Never by thought or deed did I give 
him occasion for offence—1 will swear that 
i ged him to have patience with me for 
two days—only two days—and I would explain 
afl that seemed strange. He loved me so 
weakly that he would not trust me even for so 
short a time. If whilst our engagement was so 
new he could so doubt me, to what suspicion 
should I have been subjected when once I was 
his wife? We are betier—far better—apart.” 

“No,” said Junius. “No; without each 
other your lives are broken and incomplete. 
Let me be the mediator between you ; I desire 
nothing so much as to spend my life in your 
service.” 

She was deaf to the love in his voice, though 
not to its kindmess. 

“You ask an impossible thing,” she said, 
“Pray pursue the subject no fur 
ther.’ 

“But one question more. Ii he came to 
you of his 6Wn accord would you condone his 
offence? You Jpve ‘him still, and love is 
merciful.” 

“1f he comes to me believing he has wrénged 
me, I will ireely forgive him and bury the 


| past; but he will never do that. Oh, yes!” a 





little wildly. “Oh, yes, I love him with all 
my heart. I always shall. I don’t know why 
it is I say these things to you—perhaps be- 
cause I know you are sorry for me, and that I 
may trust you unreservedly ; but you must re- 
member that I will allow of no mediation. If 
you so lower me as to plead my cause with 
lim, I never would clasp your hand again in 
friendship, or forgive your offence. I am 
a proud woman, and of late a bitter one!’ 

“But, ‘where love once hath been pride 
dieth,’” quoted Junius, sadly. 

“That may be true of some natures, not of 
mine. Shall we go now, Mr. Cross?” 

“Yes, if you wish it; but may I not see 
you again? May I not tell Dane, at least, that 

have seen you?” wie 

“You may tell him so much, and if, indeed, 
you care to meet me again I shall be at the 
Doré Gallery to-morrow afternoon, Is yorr 
way mine? If so, let us go together,” and as 
they passed out into the brilliant sunshine, 
people turned to look after them 

The fair, pale English girl, with the sorrow- 
ful eyes and mouth; the big, stalwarl 
mulatto, whose eyes were afire with pride at 
being her chosen companion ; and Vivien never 
guessed how every word she spoke and every 
lance che gave fanned the passionate Jove in 
Bis southerp heart into fiercor flame. — : 

“My lady! my lady!” he was saying «gun 
and again to himself, “let me prove my love 
Let the eacrifice of my life make the happt- 
ness of yours!” and he did not guess how 
very literally in the future that prayer of his 
would be granted. 
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For the remainder of that day he went about 
i exaltation. He had spoken with 
his lady, and she had bee 
beyond his wildest hopes. 
Volsen looked at him from time to time with 
st toget and finally in the evening, as they 


nm gracious to him 


sat t r, he said: 

f is it, Junius? You look as happy 
as @ man who has successfully passed his ex- 
amination, or has unexpectedly come into a 
fortune!” 

The dark fase turned upon him was full of 


ity. > 
4 “I saw Miss Pomfret to-day. ‘They are stay- 
ing in town, and I met her quite alone at St. 
Paula!” 
Not a word did Volsen utier, but he sat 
; the window for fully ten 
minutes, Then he said, slowly,— 

“Was she looking woll and happy?” 

“She was certainly not looking well,” an- 
swered Junius, diplomatically. 

“Did she “peak of me? Or did she quite 
ignore the fact 6f my existence?” 

“She asked precisely the same question con- 
cerning you as you did of her.” 

“No more? She seni me no message? I 
suppose I am a fool to expect or wish it!” 

- “She sent no message. But, Dane, if you 
could see her, you would never doubt her in- 
vocence and truth. She could no more sin, 
as you believe she did, than could the angels 
of heaven. As you value your happiness, 
thamble your pride and go to ther 1e will 
explain all to you if you are gentle with her.” 
olsen yawned. 

“Probably, but I don’t intend being duped 
« second time ; and there are other women in 
ihe world as fair as she!” 

“ Probaniy, but none can be to you what she 
owas, and must alwavs be.” 

“ Let the subject drop, Cross. We shall never 
agree upon it, and I won't quarrel with you 
tor @ coquette’s sake. We have been friends 
too long, old boy; though we have seemed 
io drift apart since she came into our lives, 
und created discord. Jove! how sick I am of 
work, Let us indulge in a little recreation to- 
night. Shall we go tothe Drury? I thear there 
5 a fine thing onthere” , amd Junius, willing 
to pleare Volsen in all things, cheerfully 
acreed; but his heart was sore for these two 
iovers, ween whom pride and suspicion 
stood. 

* . “* o aa + 
Charlie Pomfret sat alone in his room; 
business was over for the day, and he had 
come home to find two letters waiting him. 
The one was from Vivien; the other from Kate. 
ie knew the bold, dashing writing at a glance, 
aud in his heart he said,— 

“Heaven be thanked, she has forgiven me, 
«or she would not write!” 

With trembling fingers he tore open the en- 
velope and drew out her letter—his wife’s letter 

~and as he read his handsome, haggard face 
grew yet more haggard, and the hue of death 
was upon it. 

He could not at first comprehend the extent 
of his misery cr her cruelty ; it came to 
tum slowly, slowly, in all its.naked horror. 

“You have asked me to join you, to drag 


out a pitiful existence on your meagre income, 
you who have wrongerl me in every possible 
way, You must be mad to imagine I am such 


« fool as to resign my present comfort for 
the sake of a thief and contemptible coward. 
t don’t care what promises I made you when 
1 thought you an honourable gentleman. I 
aold myself absolved of them. TI hope I shall 
never look on your face again, your memory 
has grown so loathsome to me; and I should 
be glad if in future you will refrain from re- 
minding me of your existence. This is the 
iast time T shall reply to you, and I can only 
say in conclusion, it Beal + be better for me 
and those connected with you if you were 
dead! “Kare.” 

With an awful sob he brought his arms 
down on the table before him, and bent his 
tortured face upon them. 


This was the woman he had loved, for 
whose sake he had sinned and suffered, for 
whose sake he had logs honour and reputa- 
tion, and made himself an exile from his home. 
“TI hope I shall never look upon your face 
again,” he repeated, dully, and then again 
and again, “It would be better for me if you 
were dead! Oh, Kate! oh, Kate! you shall 
have your wish, and may Heaven forgive 
you!” 
" He did not read Vivien’s lvtter; with that 
new and awful resolve in his_heart he dared 





not trust himself to do so. 
so gentle and so hopeful, her words would 
but unman him, and he needed all his courage 
for the task that lay before him. 

But he would not leave her in doubt as to 
his death and Kate’s freedom. Yes, “it 
would be better for all connected with -him if 
he were dead.” So he took up paper and pen 
and wrote these few lines to Vivien, whilst in 
his heart he breathed a hundred biessing~ 
over her:— . 

“My Dariine Sister,—When you get thts 
I shall have ceastd to trouble you. I have 
been a sore disgrace to you all, and I am going 
tomaike what reparationis im uy power. Let 
Kate know that she is free; she will be glad. 
But you, out of the fulness and love of your 
dear heart, will sometimes spare 2 moment to 
think of the unhappy wretch who has worked 
out his doom by Be own folly. I thank you 
for all your goodness and patience, and may 
Heaven in its mercy make your life replete 
with happiness! Pray my father and Ruby 
to forgive me.—Your loving brother, 

“Cyartrs Pomyret.” 

Having scaled and directed this letter, he 
went out, posting it on his way. Then he 
a little as the looked into its derk depths. 
groan broke from his lips, but he hesitated no 
longer. One frantic leap, a heavy splash in 
the water—no one heard or heeded; but in 
the early morning some men saw his body 
afloat, and drew it to shore 

Ten days later, when Ruby and Vivien re- 
turned from a garden party, that fatal letter 
was handed to the latter, together with a 
newspaper account of the tragedy, for friends 
had recognised the unfortunate young mau. 

With a loud cry, Vivien fell face downwards 
to the ground, for awhile mercifully uncon- 
scious. 

And Kate—well, three months later, she 
married the proprietor of “The Salisbury.” 


CHAPTER VII 

Christmas was once again drawing near, 
and Vulsen Dane was much exercised in his 
mind whether or no to accept Mrs. Craig's 
invitation. Every impulse of his nature 
urged him to go to Edelsworth, on the mere 
chance of seeing Vivien, though he certainly 
hoped nothing from a meeting between them ; 
and-yet he felt he must look on her beautiful 
face once more before tearing himself from 
her for éver. 

(He had taken a splendid degree, and was 

to begin the practice of his profession. 

“With her to spur me on,” he thought, “I 
should have won fame; now, what does it all 
matter? If 1 become famous, my name must 
die with me; I shall have neither wife nor 
child to tuate it.” ; 

In ae oe. yielding to the entreaties of 
Junius and the longings, of his heart, he 
agreed to go to Lazybank on the twenty- 
second of December, and together the young 
men travelled as before on that journey, 
which must be ever memorable to them, and 
each thought with a dull pain of that little, 
dainty figure, the bright face of the girl who 
had accompinied them. 

They met with the warmest welcome, and 
Volsen was scarcely aware how eagerly he 


Chatierbox, who was keen of perception, saw 
and understood, and drawing him a little 


apart, said:. 
“You are wondering why the Pomfrets are 





not here; and we do miss them awfully, #ut 


She was always | 





| 
| 


ralked swiftly towards the river, shudder ing | 








looked round for some sign of Vivien; but. 


they are not visiting yet. It is 
months since their only brother « 
suicide in America 


scarcely six 
3 mmitted 
He had married a dread- 
ful woman, 1 suppose, and he could not bear 
his life. It was an awful shock to them all, 
and the professor has never recovered from it. 
He was rather hard on Charlie, 1 think. 
Ruby is quite her old self again, and is soon 
to be married; but Vivien devotes herself te 
her father, and is such a changed Vivien, you 
would hardly know her. But we can drive 
over to see them to-morrow, if you care to.” 
With a pang he realised he hid no right 


now to visit her, so he made some incohorent 
answer, and «poke of other things. But all 
the while he was wondering, if he had waited 
for an explanation, might not all have been 


different for him Had hse 
really been ico hard with he 

Junius watched him anxiously, 
well where he went when he start 
long, solitary rambles, and when he returned, 
weary and sombre, he knew that he had been 
unsuccessful in his attempt to sce Vivien. 

Christmas Day came at last Volsen, 
begging off from -church, asked Junius to 
accompany him to Broybrook 


nd for Vivien 
, 
knowing 


i on those 





am™d 


“IT can’t go on in this fashion much 
longer,” he said, when they were well on their 
way. “I must seo her and cast myself on 


ver mercy. I can’t five without her. I never 
gud@sed what she was to me. I never believed 
myself capable of such intense passion. For- 
give me, Cross, I had forgotten that what she 
is to me she is also to you.” 

The faithful eyes grew very soft. 

“No, Volsen, not that. You love her as a 
man loves his possible wife; I, as men love 


the angels above. TI feel myself unworthy to 
touch her hand. If she never had seen you, 
she still would never have turned to me. The 


white dove does not mate with the birds of 
night. her; she has suffered so 
much and so long. Forget your pride, and 
believe against all evidence that she has never 
wronged you.” 

Volsen sighed wearily. He had not for 
gotten his suspicions; they were not whelly 
at rest yet, but he could hold out no longer. 
Turning to Junius, he cafight his hand in s 
friendly clasp. 

“Old man, if ever I recover my lost happi- 
ness I shall have you to thank for it. You 
are a true friend, and I think there is nothing 
you would hesitate to do for her.” 

“T would die for her!” the other answered, 
quite quietly. “I cannot dream of a happier 
fate.” 

Volsen looked at him as at a visionary, them 
le said, slowly : 

“You shame me, Cross. You are the stuff 
that heroes and martyrs are made of.” 

But Junius shook his head, half-laughing. 

And now the chimneys of Vivien’s howe 
were in } The house lay in a little 
valley, and quite recently a new line had been 
constructed which passed quite close to the 
rear, much to the professor's annoyance. 

“When IT am well again,” he was wont to 
say, “I shall sell the place and buy another 
further removed from all the noise of this 
dreadful, bustling world.” and Ruby would 
smile, having small faith in her father’s pro- 
testations. 

“He has not energy enough to remeve hie 
belongings,” she langhingly told her fiancé, 
a good-looking débonair young fellow, who 
thought there was no light to compare with 
the light of her dark eyes. 

“We are so near, won't you go in now?” 
urged Junius, wistfully. “ You will find her 
kind and good. Sle may be proud, but she can- 
not cherish malice.” 

And whilst the young men halted by the level 
crossing suddenly they saw a woman’s figure a’ 
proaching, and each catight his breath, for it 
was Vivien-—-Vivien walking with downbent 
head and, white, sorrowful face. 

She evidently had not seen them. She was 
buried in a reverie, which, to judge from her 
expression, was not of a happy nature. Now 
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she tiad draws close to the crossing. She had 
passed the first two metals when Vaten; un- 
able to resirain himse’f longer, called her 


mame. 
SS pomall 
k -Started, uttered @ sharp cry, and as 
though rooted to the spot, stood with her 
brown eyes dilated and fixed upon his face. 
it was that ‘a shrill whistle was heard, 
and round.the curve rushed and rattled the up 


“ For Heaven's. sake, back !’ shouted Volsen 
But, between her amazement at seeing him 
there and the terror that held her spellbound, 
she remained immovable; and in vain the 

ati er-endenwoered to slow up. 
, ath.a hoarse ory Voleen sprang forward 
Oh, Heaven! . Musi she die bef, ny is eyes! 
ce was quicker than ar me re 
ar you,” he said, flinging him back. 
“ Live cath MADR os Ear he had crossed the 
%, and, catching Vivien in his arms, flung 
one vivlently to the pathway. There was no 
ime “pe tery to escape, aad down he went 
crak ng terrible’ monster with a horrible 
when the last carriage had passed c re 
‘ ag é asse Tr 
od ge mutilated: body Volsen recbaa ged 
8 . He could not think eve’ ‘Sf Vivien then 
7 of this friend who hat _adly given him. 
sed her happiness and his. 
unius! Junius!” he cried the 
‘ J , the great sobs 
tearing at his heart. “For Heaven’s ae. 
speak? Old friend ! old friend! Oh, Heaven} 
z “ome wid lower bowed the proud 
a —_ over io swarthy vlacid face: and 
y was no shame to Volsen Dane tha: 
oy ae like'a child F ohgg Ree srg 
an iblw si i 
people een short. time a number of 
“a ike who wi a8 carried first 
- - rig ten, & rough litter being 
— ed, they bore Junius there. too, the 
pr essor walking beside him with all his old 
ealm broken i ough, and his faded - 


blinded by a mist of tears. 
* * 


as stunned, w 


eves 


* * 
“No hope,” said +} i 
n ye,” said 1@ docior; “his lowe 
limbs are crushed, He will not suffer Sach 
— az not — he will last twenty-four 
. you need hel is y j 
send it on to you.” ‘ean = fox 
“No, no. My sister a j 
.. My sis and TI will stay by hin 
wage end,” said Ruby, her voice ail iden 
= ver heart aching with pain for this man 
© had proved himself 


So great a hero. “No’ 
ther hands tha urs sha! ini "to hi 
oe & than ours Shall minister to his 

Junius o 


pened his eyes and stretche ‘ 
hand to the girl, ae 

eer ” ‘7 . 
ly you,” he said. “I did save her, 

4 ; €re is she; and where is Vo'sen?” 
esa fe) Th am ts M1 ed come to you 

> 8 so shaken I could é 
her to enter before.” epleree 

He lay quiet, with t} 
aoe <4 gene with the beauty and grandeur 
PCGLA Biready stealing over his face, which 
lad in no way been injured. Then he said— 

ts ?, 7 - y “ 

D Bago maha What cause of quarrel our tw 

. ar ones had. Will you te‘l us all the truth 
efore T pass away? {I could not die in peace 

Without being assured of her h tppiness ! ” 

So Ruby, to w hom all wes known now, told 

the story of her sister’s sacrifice and suffering, 

of all that she had dons for Charlie. She hid 

ee, from them, and Volsen's fair face 
arooped until it lay beside the dark he: pon 

) ay bes he ds vead 

the pillows. r 

“What a blind, besotted fool T have been!” 
he said. “J never can. hope that she will for- 
give me, my girl! my girl!” 

“Then you do not know a woman's heart,” 
said Ruby, who’ since her own happy love 
gpa had. grown geniler and sweeter. 
ate more she bas to forgive tho more she 
loves. I will call her now.” 

And then Vivien, white and shaken, entered. 
Ta'that momeut she had no thought of any 
hut Junius, who had saved her from so cruel a 
death. She fell on her knees beside him. She 





ptisoned one dark hand in hers, 
wildly, whilst the tears fell fast upon it. 

The dying 
and peace, was turned upon her, the dying 
eyes full ofa look she could no-Jonger mistake, 
snag upon her with a new light, a new 
glory. 

“Little one, dear one,” murmured the fail- 
ing voice, which even. in its failing was 
musical and tender, “I saved you for him. 
He knows all now, and:only prays your for- 
giveness, which you will not deny. Give me 
your hand now, and yours, Volsen. Here over 
my dying body swear that the past shall be 
buried between you; that the love each bears 
the other shal] not be barren or hopeless any 
more |” 

Hand 
form. ° 
“YT promise,” said Vivien, with a burst of 
tears. 7 

“And I 
huskily. 

Ah! the look “of peace on the changed and 
glorified face! He lay quite still'a little while, 


touched hand over that atricken 


promise,” answered  Yolsen, 


| then suddenly he turned to Vivien. 





| 
| 





“ Dear, I have loved you from the first, vain 
and presumptuous as it all was. I tried to 
serve you in life, but it was not. permitted ime ; 
but death Zs sweet, having brought the accom- 
plishment of my desire. In life Volsen could 
not harbour one jealous thought of me; in 
death he will not, refuse the boon I crave. 
Kiss me once, my sweet, upon the mouth and 
let me go!” 

Weeping, Vivien bent over him and laid the 
ripeness of her lips to his that. were grown so 
cold, feeling in that moment her heart must 
break with its pity and ‘pain for this man who 
had, indeed, loved her unto death. 

He was very guict after that, scarcely seem- 
ing to breathe ; but as midnight drew near he 
turned upon his pillows, faneying he heard the 
music of charch bells. 

“ What is it, dear?” questioned Vivien, bend- 
ing low over him. 

“The bells! The bells! 
will! Peace and goodwill! 
no more. 

+ 


Peace and good- 
* and then h spoke 


* * he a 


When another Christmas dawned there was 
a quiet wedding at Braybrook (Ruby had 
married in the previous June), and the bride 
was Vivien. 

Her lovely face was softened and chastened 
by the sorrows through which she had passed, 


but what it had Jost in brilliancy it had gained | 


in tenderness; and as she emerged from the 
porch, leaning on her husband’s arm, a quiver 


of pain passed over it, and her eyes grew dim | 


as they rested on the white grave of one who 
had loved her with a love passing that of 
woman. 

She left her bridegreom’s side, and moving 
swiftly, tremulously, to the lonely mound, 
gently placed her bridal flowers upon it. 

The sun shone out- with sudden splendour, 
shone upon her bowed ‘bright head ; and the 
quiet grave and its glory was a foreshadowing 
of what her life would ‘henceforth be, sheltered 
by Volsen’s love! 

[THE END.] 





THE_NEED OF HELP 

Tt isn’t so hard for a man 

To make the long, hard fight 

That they must make who gain the height, 
If people tell him he can ; 

It isn’t so hard to try, 
To eagerly do and plan, 

If people sometimes, in passing by, 
Just tell you they know you can. 
It is very hard for a man 

To fight on day by day— 

To beat lis foes along the way— 
If nobody says he can. ; 

Oh, men may be wise and strong, 
And plan as the victors plan, 

But they seldom get very far along 
Er Ggbody says they can. 


kissing it; 


face, with all its ineffable love |- 


=" Pn ng 


Gems |. 

Hoxovr comes by diligence ; riches spring 
from economy. 

-NATIONAL progress ‘is the sum of individual 
industry and energy. fe 


A MAN who dares to ‘waste ‘an Rot of tim 
has not learned thé value ‘of time. 

Tue chief constituents of what we call man- 
hood are mora] rather. than intellectual. 


To a man there is something humiliating in 
having a woman direct his comings ‘and goings 


Wuen you step up on one-promisé, you will 
always find a higher anda better one before 

you, 
Dress is a poor index... Many @ young man 
is not so bright as his necktie would, make him 
appear. ' 


A BLESSING inust. be shared before it will by 
repeated. God’s gifts bless as they are re- 
ceived; they bless twice.as they. are. imparted. 

Ir is by no means as: iniportant ‘that things 
go your way as that they go God’s way. 
Think of this the next time things ate against 
you. 


Att tastes gratified, all suceess obtained, 
each step won by gratified pride, every end 
attained, leaves in certain natares ‘a feeling of 
insufficiency and disappointment. 


Lat it be our happiness this day,to add t 
the happiness of those around us, ‘to comfort 
some sorrow, to relieve some want, to add 
some strength to our neighbour's virtue. 

Tur habit’ of blaming others when things « 
wrong is an insidious and dangerots one. Fai 
more is it the purposeto inquire within whether 
the fault, or much of it, may not lie at home 

Many persons fancy. themselves friendly 
when they are only officious. They counse 
not so much that you shouli become wise as 
that they should be recognised as teachers of 
wisdom. 











MAXIMS OF ROCHEFOUCAULD 
Some weak people are so. sensible of their 
weakness as to be able to make a good us 
of it. 
Few men are able 
| ad >, 





to know all the ill-they 


The desire of appearing to be ‘persons of 

| ability often prevents our being &e! 

We should often be ashamed of, our Jes! 
actions, if the world were ‘witness to the 

} motives which produced them. 

| There is nearly as much ability requisite t~ 

| know how to make use of good advice a 

| know. how to act for one’> sell. 

| We may give good advice but we cannot 

| give conduct, ‘ 

| We are never made so gridioulous by ?! 

| qualities we have as by those we affect to hav 

| Whateyer we may pretend, interest ani 

vanity are the usual sources of our affliction. 

|. ‘there’ are in affliction several’ kinds 0! 

| hypocrisy. We weep to sequire the reputatior 

| of being tender ; we weep in order to be pitied ; 

i we weep that we may be wept over; we ev 

| weep to avoid the scandal of not weeping. 

+ We judge so superficially. of things the! 
common words and actions, spoken and don: 
n anagreeable manner, with some knowledge ot 

| what passes in the world, often succeed heyon? 

| the greatest ability. “ois. 

When great men suffer themselves to be sub- 

| dued by the length of their misfortunes, they 

| discover that the strength of their ambition. 
| bot of their understanding, was that which sup 
| ported them, They discover, too, that, allow- 
| ing for a little vanity, heroes are just like 
| other men. 

| Those who apply themselves too much to 

little things commonly become imeapable of 

great ones, : ; 
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 Uleanings 


Scprrisep.—The thriftiness of a London 
pate is illustrated in a story told of a 
dry- dealer. The merchant was of an 
excitable temperament, and on hearing his 
assistant. say te a customer, “ No, we have not 
had any for a long time,” was unable te coun- 
tenanee such an admission. He fixed his eye 
an the assistant, and said to the customer : 
“We have plenty in reserve, ma’am, plenty 
upstairs.” ‘The customer looked dazed for a 
moment, and the shopkeeper did not seem 
happy when his assistant :nformed him that 
the customer was speaking about the weather, 
and had remarked, “ We baven’t had any rain 
jately.” 


Rare Oxrb Lacz.—Would-be purchasers of 
rare old lace invariably inquire as to ite prob 
able age. The unscrupulous dealer frequently 
attributes age to a piece of lace made in 
the eighteenth century. Until the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, in Mngland, at all events, 
lace, as applied to dress, does not appear at all 
in the taits of the time. Sixteenth-century 
lace, whether in Venice, or Belgium, or 
Crance, is entirely different in design and exe- 
cution from that of the seventeenth century, 
and Beth in turn differ in a marked degree from 
vighteenth-century patterns. So if the lace is 
undoubtedly old genuine it is not difficult 
to determine its age. 

Porson AnsornBiInc Quatity or Corp 
Water.—In connection with the subject ot 
water, there is one peculiar property of that 
jiqnid with which everyone should be made 
acquainted, and that is its capacity for ab- 
sorbing impurities, which increases propor- 
tionately the colder it gets. Hence, water that 
has stood in an insufficiently ventilated sleep- 
iag Chamber all night is not only unpleasvat. 


but itively injurious to drink, since it 
readily absorbs the poisonous gases given off 
by respiration and the action of the skin. An 


ordinary pitcher of water, under such condi- 
‘tions, at_ a temperature of sixty degrees will 
be found to have absorbed during the night 
from a pint to a pint-and a half of carbonic 
acid gas, and an increase of ammonia. Ice- 
water isan objectionable drink at all times, 
‘but if it is indulged in the vessel containing it 
should never be left uncovered in sleeping or 
sitting-rooms, because at freezing point its 
capacity for absorbing these deleterious_ sub- 
stances is nearly doubled. 


Tae Lor or razr Hixov Woman.—-To cook, 
to sew, to help her mother in the first in- 
stance, and her husband later on—for there is 
uever any question as to a Hindu girl’s mar- 
viage—is the utmost ambition of an Indian 
girl. The parents of the young people arrange 
the match, and for no cause or pretext what- 
ever can marriage be set aside. Before she 
has reached her early teens the maiden be- 
comes a wife, so that there is bat scant time 
ju which to secure an education in the scho- 
lastic sense’ of the word. Four or five years 
at the most is the time permitted for study, 
«ven amongst girls of the higher classes. [t 
is pleasing to note the fact that to-day the 
mothers of India are awake to the importance 
of securing a good education for their boys, 
and in some instances for their girls, so that 


‘the prospect before the Hindu woman of the 


future is better. Until an Indian girl be- 
comes a wife she takes part in the various 
games played in different provinces. Until she 


is ten or eleven she may join in the ordinary 


games; but after she has attained these 
years she is thought unmaidenly should she 
do s& ‘The young wife does not leave her 
parents’ home immediately on completion of 
the marriage cere , but rfains there, 
Mes dyad wccasionally her husband’s family, 
until she ceases to be a stranger amongst them. 
Mie yd popes ne pager kind, me. 
‘18, 4 is @ happy one; ¥ 
2; | is nothing but ps Me of .an 
kind in store for her. At the best 
‘Ife is cme of incessant service. 
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How Sra Birps Qumencn Tuzm Tarrsr.— 
The question is often asked: “Where do sea 
birds obtain fresh water to slake their thirst? ” 
But it has never been satisfactorily answered 
until recently. An old skipper has told how 
he has seen these birds at sea, far from any 
land that could furnish them with water, hover- 


| 


} 
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ing around and under a storm cload, clattering 


like ducks on a hot day at a pond, and drinking 
in the drops of rain as they feil. 
smell a rain squall a hundred miles distant, or 
even farther off, and scud for it with almost 
inconceivable swiftness. How long sea birds 
can exist without water is only a matter of 
conjecture, but probably their powers of en 
during thirst are increased by habit, and pos 
sibly they go without water for many days, if 
not for several weeks, 


Hovsine Any Growrn.—There is an affinity 

tween bad housing and a low standard of 
height, weight, and girth in children, just as 
there is known to be between bad housing and 
low conditions of health and nutrition. Accord- 
ing to an authoritative report, Edinburgh 
children are throughout sitadh below those of 
Aberdeen childrén in height and weight, and 
that to a startling degree. Tho Edinburgh 
average school child is 1.35in. shorter and 
4.97. lighter than the Aberdeen school child 
This shows a serious deficiency somewhere in 
Edinburgh. The Edinburgh child is 1.28in. 
shorter and 5.61lb. lighter than the British 
standard. The Conclusion reached, after imak- 
ing all possible allowances for sources of error, 
is that there is “clearly a stratum of degene- 
racy in Edinburgh not reached in Aberdeen,” 
and that this degeneracy is to ‘be traced to the 
inferior conditions under which the children 
live at home. 


A Barearsixe Buriper.—A man who had 
made his fortune as a builder of small houses 
had erected for himself a mansion, a show- 
palace of the most modern type, and had been 
advised that the place would be incomplete 
unless the rooms were ornamented with paint- 
ings by really great artists. Accordingly, he 
called upon a picture-dealer and explained his 
requirements. ‘The dealer showed him first tho 
most. yaluable painting. he had on hand. 
“Here, sir,” said he, “is a very fine thing; it 
is a genuine Rembrandt.” ‘The builder ex- 
amined the picture with such an air of experi- 
ence as he would have assumed had he been 
inspecting a piece of brickwork. “ Yes,” said 
he, at last, “it is very well done. Whose 
work did you say it was?” “ Rembrandt's,” 
tho dealer replied, “Well, then,” said the 
man of bricks and mortar, “if you te!l Mr. 
Rembrandt to call and see me, I'l! see if I can 
make a bargain with him!” 


-Curyase Tramps.—Even in so poor a country 
as Chim beggars of wit and impudence can 
get a living. The chief dependence of the 
tramps is u their women and children. 
They walk through the main streets begging 
from shop to shop, but depending as much 
upon what they can snatch from tlie counter 
from goods spread out for sale as upon what 
might seem a more legitimate mode of getting 
help. The children learn to pilfer from the 
pastryman, while their mothers pick up all 
the little articles that come in their way. If 
eaught, they still usually get off with their 
booty, the shopman not caring to engage in 
a contest with'a woman. In fact, he is in what 
might. be called a three-cornered dilemma. It 
will not do for the man to come to blows in 
maintaining his rights, for then an offended 
husband will have the advantage. Should he 
try using the national weapon of offence or 
defence—reviling—he is likely to meet his 
match in the fair one, who has 4 nimble tongue, 
sharper from the constant use in cursing the 
children and quarrels with her neighbours. 
While if he goes to law and has # jaw | 
thieves arrested, the official is likely to laug 
at the whole affair as too trivial, or remind the 
plaintiff that according to law he’ eannot 
punish the culprits; as the goods were taken 
before his face und eyes! 
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Inquire tHe Pricr.—He: “Then every- 
thing is fixed, and we can be married in May, 
can’b we?”—She; “There is only one thing 
I have not spoken of, and mamma insisted that 
t must.”-—He : “ Certainly, my angel. What is 
it? Bid me go through any trial for your dear 
sake, and I'll do it. Ask for the Golden Fleeces, 
and if such a thing is in’ existence I'll get. 
aye, even though lenust swim the seas, flimhi 
in the fuming 
craters of nughty volcanoes, I’!] do it.”—She si 
“Tt isn’t much, my dear. Mamma said I mus@ 
ask you how much you intended to allow mo a 
week for pin-money.”—He: “Um-—er—how 
much are pins a paper now?” 


Pos Burprtre to Youxc Men.—Remember, 
son, that the world is older than you are by 
several years; that for thousands of years it 
has been so full of smarter and better young 
men than yourself that their feet stuck out of 
the dormer windows ; that when they died the 
old globe went: whirling on, and not one man 
m ten millions went to the funeral. Don't be 
too sorry for your father because he knows so 
much less than you do. Remember the reply 
of Dr. Wayland to the student of Brown Uni- 
versity, who said it was an easy enough thing 
to make proverbs such as Solomon wrote. 
“Make a few,” tersely replied the old man. 
The world has great need of young men, but 
no greater need than the young men have for 
it. Your clothes fit you better than your 
father’s clothes fit him; they cost more money, 
and they are more stylish; your moustache is 
neater; the cut of your hair is better. But, 
young man, the old gentleman gets the biggest 
salary, and his homely, sctambling signature 
on the business end of a gheque will drain 
more money out of the bau® in five minutes 
than you could get out with a ream of paper 
and a copper-plate signature in six months. 


Bers anp Rep Criover.—Select strains of 
Italian bees work, under certain circumstances, 
on the blossoms of common red clover, parti- 
cularly of the second crop, the corollag of the 
latter being shorter than those of the first crop 
—at least, in most cases. Carniolan bees also 
work on these blossoms. Had the same cara 
been bestowed upon the Carniolan race in the 
way of selection of breeding material during 
the past forty years that has been given to the 
Italian race, no doubt select strains might now 
exist which would work to a greater extent om 
red clover than the best-bred Itelians. The 
longest-tongued honey-bees, however, are the 
Cyprian race, 


bees will work on this plant. All honey-beeg, 
whenever seen working on blossoms, are dis 
tributing pollen, of course, end effecting the 
pollination of the pistils; yet the mam pol- 
linators of red clover are still wild bees, espe 
cially those of the genus bombus 


bumblebee. 


Toup ny A Baxer.—Bakers have their own | 
way of telling just what the temperature of the | 


oven is, and they can tell, too, with almost 
marvellous accuracy. ak 
an expert in the business, and be can tell what 
the temperature of the oven is by simply touch- 
ing the handle of the oven door. In nine cases 
out of ten he will not miss it to the fraction 
of a degree. Bakers have other ways, of 
course, of testing the heat of the oven. For 
instance, when baking bread they sometimes 
throw a piece of white paper into the oven, 
and if it turns brown the oven is at roper 


temperature; or, when baking other things, j 
they will throw a little cornmeal flour into | 
, But the] 


the oven in order to test the heat. 
baker’s fingers are the best gauge, and when 
you come to think of the different tempera- 
tures required in baking different things, it is 
no small achievement to even approximate the 
heat of the oven by touching the handle of 
the oven door. Different foods require dif- 
ferent degrees of heat in baking; but whatever 
température the old baker wants, he can tell 
when he has it by simply tonchitie the handle 
of the oven doar. 
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and these work the most freely | 
on red clover under such conditions as any 
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“Me CHAPTER XIX. 


ADY MILBOROUGH sat nodding 
her head by the open window. 
The day had been very hot— 

*{ sultry, in fact—and dark clouds 

were gathering over the evening 

éky, threatening to break later on in a 
thunderous shower. Kit had an open book on 
ther knees. She had ceased reading a few 
minutes ago when she saw Lady Miiborough’s 
eyes close. She rested back in her low chair 
and sighed faintly. 

She felt very, very weary; the heat of the 
day had tried her, and then she had done so 
much. She had risen with the actual dawn, 

had gone out into the silent gardens, 
enliing her roses to carry a message on the 
morning that was to give Sybil such happi- 
ness. A special messenger obtained by taking 

Mason, the butler into her confidence, wus to 

journey across the country to Hulstead, so 

that the message of love and remembrance 
should not fail to reach the girl bride. 

Kit had touched no breakfast; her heart 
was too full—full not of selfish regrets or 
sorrow, but of shadowing fears and cveads for 
the future of the gentle being to whose tender 
heart she owed so much. When the morning 
advanced she stole away to the village. The 
church was 6pen ; she went in and knelt down, 
and there, alone in that sacred place, she 
prayed with all the fervour of her young, pure 
faith that Sybil might be spared the sorrow 
#he feared, and Maurice might be changed 
and made more worthy of the wife he had 
won. 

She was very quiet all day, and Lady Mil- 
borough looked at her anxiously once or 
twice. . 

“You have a headache, my dear,” she said, 
in the afternoon; “it is no use shaking your 
thead ; I ‘know—I know-—there is thunder in 
the air. It has been a beautiful day, but there 
is thunder all the same. I hope our little 
bride will not be overtaken by it. Philip tells 
me they have decided to cross over to Paris 
to-night.” And then the old lady talked on 
abont the wedding and about Sybil, of whom 
she was very fond, and of Maurice, whom she 
knew only slightly. 

“It must have been a pretty sight. Sybil 
is no beauty, but she is a dear little lady, and 
Maurice is handsome enough for them both. 
You have not seen him, of course, Kit?” The 
girl had once spoken of herself by her old 
nickname, and Lady Milborough always used 
it. “Such a gallant young man—a real 
soldier, aud as brave as he looks. They begin 
well, truly---may they be very happy.” 

Kit echoed the wish from the bottom of her 
heart, but, despite ber prayers and her hopes, 
the fears would live, and she grew cold and 
sick as she heard Maurice praised and remem- 
bered what he really was. 

“Tf it had not been August, and I had been 
a little stronger, I should have enjoyed this 
wedding.” Lady Milborouch said, as they 
sat together in the pretty drawing-room, and 
then she laughed. “Philip always declares I 
am the most dissipated old woman he has 
ever met.” 

Kit layghed at this. 

“Sir Philip will tell you all about it,” she 

said. ; 

“Yes; but. of course, I must wait. There 
will be high jinks at Hi'stead—daners and sos 
forth—and Philip wil! have to stay for every- 
thing--mot that he cares for duncine: but 
they will not let him escane ina hurry. Well, 
well, I can wait, and there is one thing so 
sure—Plilip Desmond, one maybe auite cer- 
tain he will never disappoint one in the very 
least; the best man in the world, my dear, 
the very best.” 


See 


| Amd then Lady Milborough had takea up 
her knitting, and Kat had opened ‘her book, 
the latest literary success of the moment 
(Lady Milborough always kept herself “an 
courant ” with the times as far as she possibly 
could),- and read steadily, her soft, pretty 
voice sounding musically on the still, hot air. 

And then the old lady had gradually suc- 
cumbed to the soothing influences of the 
warmth, amd the gentie music of the girl’s 
voice, and her knitting had dropped from her 
hands, while her head rested back against the 
cushions end her eyes closed. 

Kit set very silent. She was not in the 
least sleepy, though she was very tired. 
Thoughts came and went quickly in her mind, 
sombre thoughts all of them—memories of 
moments that were one and all sad. ‘There 
was so little that had been sunshine in her 
short life, only the remembrance of her friend- 
ship with Chris, and the jaunts and pranks 
they had been capable of and had performed. 
A fleeting smile played ‘anconscavusl y on her 
lips for a second as these past delights came 
before ther mind's eye, but the smile did not 
linger, and the old grave air dwelt on her brow 
and in her expression. 


gret to her. Up to now there had always 
been an element of illusion about Constance 
Marlowe to her young cousin. 

Her gentle beauty, her soft voice, her pretty 
presence ; Kit had worshipped them all. She 
had been wont to fecl cumsy and hideous 
when Constance had been near, but her ad- 
miration was only the more sincere for this 
fact, and she had only wished wistfully that 
she could have been hke Constance, that her 
skin might be as fair and her red locks 
changed to the soit ‘brown of Constance’s 
tres<es. 

How far away ali that girlish admiration 
and enthusiasm seemed now to Kit, and yet 
in time it was only a few montis. 

The illusion and dreams, and poetry of 
years—albeit the short span of years that 
measured her life—oll brushed away in so 
short a time! 

It was a horrible experience. Vaguely she 
wished she had never ‘been given the natar. 
she possessed. If she had only been born 
without a heart, with common-sense instead 
of poetry, and materialism instead of sym- 
pathy. 

Chris had been cleverer than she after al). 
He had not understood all her moods, but he 
had known whom to trust and whom to shun ; 
he had known the difference between good 
and evil, between the true and the fulse. 

She remembered now how often they had 
quarrelled over Constance, how angry she had 
been at Chris's refusal to be like her and 
accept her cousin as an ange’. 

“T tell you I don’t like Constance Marlowe, 
and I don’t trust her one little bit. I think 
dhe is a cat, mean and selfish, and—and 
beastly. Oh! I know you will never believe 
me; but just you wait some day, and see if 
you don’t find out for yourself I am auite 
right.” 

That had been Chris’s invariable remark 
when the subject of Constance Marlowe was 
ever broached between them, and Kit sighed 
now as she recalled how futile had been her 
hot anger, so sincere in its truth and loyalty. 

Oonstance he« proved the truth of Chris’s 
boyish shrewdness to a great extent. She had 
been a disappointment and a disillusionment 
in her way as great as that other? 

Her last bitter words, mingling with spite, 
never left Kit’s memory; yet, with a weary 
sigh, the girl said to herself over and over 
again that she could not see how or why she 
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had deserved them. 


Constance was a source of sadness and re-" 
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She had only been reasonable in her answer 
to Constance’s most unreasonable demang. 
and. the whole matter had been clothed with 
® mysterious anxiety which, hether awakenca 
mental condition, Kit fat was connected 
Closely with Constance’s own desires and 
pleasures than with any thougiit of helping o, 
pleasing her. ; 

Was the world all selfish and hard and 
bitter like this? Must she meet disappoint. 
ment at every turn’? 

Her heart filled with sudden reproach as he 
eyes feli on Lady Milborough. AM! her goo: 
ness,. coupled with that of Sybil, rose io 
mind. 

She must put a guard on herself lest six 
should grow ungenerous and torgetfu!, Six 
rose and went softly out of the oper wind 
The theat was increasing and the thunder was 
drawing near. 

She sighed and pushed back the heyy 
masses of her hair from her brow. To her thi: 
dark cloud, gathered gloomy and heavy on the 
summer sky, was an omen of evil io Sybil. 

“If only he will be good to ner ; if only sh 
may never know what I have known.’ — 

‘Lhat was her one thought. 

She moved softly to and fro on the grass 
looking back now and then to the figure of th 
Ad lady asleep in her chair. She would return 
at once when the peaceful siesta was over. 

But Lady Milborough slept on serenely, and 
Kit was free to move 

She was sitting looking across the sk: 
beyond the trees, that presented a mixture ot 
curious harmonies of colour as the sun strove 


with the clouds, when a shadow fell across 


the grass, and, , she ga start, for 
Pht Desmood stond beside ber oR 
“Ha 


ve I startled you?” the said, quickly, 
as he noticed her quick flush, followed by what 
seemed to him sudden pallor. “I am sorry!” 

‘He was holding her little hand in his ten 
derly, and this eyes dwelt on her lovelines 
with an darnestness of which he was not who’ls 
conscious, 

It seemed to him a year since he jiad sce 
her. ‘His heart beat fast amd nervously. Ii 
was to him as though each throb must pro 
claim the story that lived in his heart. 

Kit left her ‘hand lying unconsciously in his 

She was very glad to see him. A moment 
before she had not imagined it possibile sii 
could be so glad about anything. 

But there was something about Philip that 
carried pleasure and comfort to her. 

He was so kind, so thoughtful, so full ot 
iimitable sympathy, and he wee her frien 
She reprvached herself, all at once, thas sh 
should thave let herself forget this even 
moment, 

It was so good a thing to know she had t 
friend. She, who now that Obris was levi t 
her and Sybil cut away from her, had such 
need of a friend. 

“You did startle me a hittle, just a litt 
Sir Philip,” she said, as she drew her han’ 
away; “‘but—but then I never thougiit 
see you to-day. Lady Milborough will b« 
glad, and so am I!” she added, frankly 
genuously, little knowing whet sudden 
her words gave him. “How did you ¢ 
We imagined you at Hulstead, and———” 

“TI hhave just come from Hulstead,” Phi!) 
answered, gaily. ‘aa 

It was like heaven to him to be there in thi 
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old garden with this girl's slender loveliness 


re him in its livi actuality, not the 
visionary creation of bis memory and is 
dreams. 
He drew a chair forward for her and thi’ 
himself into another. He looked wrusua 
smart, and almost. young, in his grey iro 
coat, with a white flower in the button-ho! 
Kit seenfid to realise all at once tha this new 
friend of hers was by no means the old ni 
she had considered him. , 
The sudden happiness that had cone int 
his heart was making itself known im bis fac 
He had always 
soldierly ; now be was definitely handsome. 


The girl coloured @ litthe as this discover’ 
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came to her; she felt shy with him all at 
once, but Philip did not notice it. 

“I have just come from Hulstead ; and now 
I am going to make a confession to you, Miss 
Kit.” He, too, had picked up the old name 
Chris had given her long ago. “At this 
present moment I am supposed to be making 
the best of my way back to that spot, and you 
see me here with absolutely no intention of 
deing anything of the sort.’ 

Kit looked at him out of her shy, luminous 
eyes, that yet had that depth of sadness in 
hem that always touched his heart so 
quickly, 

“You want to know how I managed this. 
Well, it was very easy. When the bride and 
bridegroom started I accompanied them to 
Junction to see them safely away in the 
train; and when they had been whirled out of 
sight I suddenly feit a longing to get away 
from all the bustle and the confusion that is 
prevalent at the Manor just now, naturally. 
Dances are not in my line, and a cosy chat 
with my dear old cousin in this quiet, peaee- 
ful garden more suited to a quiet old fogey like 
me. So, without more thought, instead of 
taking a train back to Hulstead, I jumped into 
one that would land me at the destination of 
my desire; and here I am!” 

Kit smiled faintly. The pleasure of seeing 
him thad swept away for a moment the pain, 
the troubles, the forebodings that had hung 
atbout her all the day; but they were coming 
back now, 

‘The thought of Sybil had been so prominent 
with her, and the intelligence t%at the mar- 
riage was absolutely sealed and done revived 
all the sorrowful dreads that her bitter ex- 
prricnes taught her were only too well 
ounded. 

“ Did—did she look happy?” she asked Sir 
Philip, in a low voice. 

He turned at the sound. There wes some- 
thing in the tone so sad, so eager, to wistful. 

“She had a look on her face as though the 
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A START, FOR PHITIP DESMOND STOOD BESIDE HER, 


sun were in her heart,’ he answered, gently. 
“Dear little Sybil! Heaven grant the sun 
may never wholly set!” 

Kit put her hands before her face, and broke 
mto a sudden passion of tears. The strain on 
her nervous system, not only of to-day but of 
days past, had been something terrible. 

the was, after all, so young—a mere child—- 
and she had had to play the part of a grown 
woman--a woman to whom the bitterness of 
life was known in all its power and fulness. 

She had met and faced the fight bravely ; 
but she was not made of iron or steel, and it 
was only nature, after all, that a limit should 
come to her endurance. 

Philip sat looking at her in an agony of 
sudden pain, as she rose and moved swiftly 
away down the garden till the trees hid her 
from his sight. 

He was touched to the quick by her tears. 
The sorrow he had read in her eyes had made 
itself manifest to him in other little ways. Ut 
late he had grown to regard her as something 
that needed tender aid and comfort. It was 
this imdefinite sorrow that drew out his 
sympathy and love as her beautiful youth 
drew out his heart in admiration 

The image Constance had given him of the 
girl, the hoyden, the headstrong, reckless 
creature, whose sole enjoyment was an in- 
dulgment in practical jokes and tomboy 
acts with a boyish companion, had long since 
been pushed into the background. It was not 
possible to Philip to reconcile such a picture 
with the one that he had always before his 
eyes. 

The gentle, graceful girl, soft-voiced, soft- 
mannered, lovely’ in her loveliness, her face 
eloquent with poetry, thought and sadness. 
That childhood was not quite dead within 
her he knew quite well. Despite her sadness, 
there: would come a gleam of merriment, 
almost of mischief, into those most marvellous 
eyes, but more than this never, and if Philip 
had not been so wrapped about in the dreamy 
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ecstasy thnit his love developed, he must, ef # 
certainty, have set himself to think a little on 
the story Constance had told him so glibly, 
and have commenced to doubt the truth of 5°. 
But since that day when the knowledge of hi 

heart revealed itself to him suddenly, Phihiy 

had forgotten everything but the fact that h: 
loved her, that tis love deepencd an: 
strengthened every day of his life. Tho past 
melted away—he lived im the present. 

Kit was to him the keynote of his existenve 
the queen of this dreams; he realised her in 
her soft, gentle, sad loveliness; he wanted 
nothing more, But ail at once he was reoaile:t 
from ‘his dreams. Her sudden passion of tear 
alarmed and distwessed him. He sat quietly 
thinking, and Constance’s words came back to 
him, and all the memory of the escapade tha’ 
had led to Kit being where she now was, and 
under ‘this kinswoman’s roof. 

His brows contracted, his happiness faded 
for the moment—he felt as though a cloud had 
passed over the sunshine and darkened it sud- 
denly. He sat gazing across the lawn, while 
the thunder gathered and murmured far away, 
and a stillness hung about the old garden 


| broken ouly by the twittering of the birds an: 





the croak of a distant frog. 

The atmosphere was oppmssive, the heat 
intense. 

Philip Desmond took his hat from his hea«! 
and passed his hand over his brow. His heart 
was in a twnnlt—sensations he had not ex 
perienced since boyhood jostled themselves one 
against the other in his mind—fears, bopes 
longings. 

He rose to his feet suddenly—a light exme 
imto his face. 

“T will speak to ber now. I will tell hei 
the truth. Perhaps she will not understand, 
yet—but it is bettcr to speak, and I may.give 
her comfort. I may touch this sorrow and 
help to smooth it away; at any rate, I wilt 
speak—silence is torture. I most know her 
mind at once; I can wait no longer.” 
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GHAPTER XX. 
He found her sittang by the old moss-covered 
sundial. She was crouched on the step, her 
hhead with its glorious colouring bowed on her 
amms. She lifted her face suddenly as she 
iheard his step. It was tear;stamed und white 
and drawn, but it was to him more lovely tian 
ever. 

He put out his hand and let it rest on her 
head. She did not shrink from his touch, 

“Qhild,” he said, tenderly, “you are in 
trouble. I am your friend. You mast lét me 
help you.” 

Her lps quivered, she drew his hand sud- 
denly from her , and pressed her hot lips 
upon it. He thrilled at her towch. 

“Zell mo your sorrow, Kit, You cai 
ene, can you not?” 

e looked up at him with eloquent eyes. 

“ Yes,” she said, but she said no more. 

Philip stood before her and drew her to her 
feet. 


trust 


“Tam not going to try and read your secrets 
or probe your heart. I only watt to comfort 
zron, little one, for—for you are very dear to 
me. I am afraid I shall never be able to tell 
-you just how dear.” 

She’ looked at him in bewilderment at first, 
then an emotion passed over her face, moving 
it, as a wind ripples the bosom of @ lake. 

There was something exquisite in the ex- 
pression—joy, delight, happiness, all mingled 
avith the teax-stains of sorrow. 

“ You—you care for me?” ‘she said. 

The words were hardly more than a whisper 

Oh! if he could only know what glorious 
warmth the mere thought had shed into her 
desolate young heart. 

“ You care for me?” she said. 

vad two hands were resting im his uncon- 
tet , confilingly, clingingly, like the hands 
ofa child. ny die: 

His hold tightened on them a little. 

“T care for you!” he said, unsteadily. “ Ay, 
fittle Kit, I care for you more than I have 
ever cared for human creature in my life yet, 
or ever shall again.” 

She looked at. him im silence, her great 
eyes full of wonderment of growing joy; and 
then she gave a little cry, and bent her head 
to kiss his hands again. 

“Oh! you are good, you are good,” she 
evied. “Jf you could only know how I have 
fonged to be cared for. I have been alone all 
my life. I have only had Chris and Hepsie. 
and sometimes a dog, until I met Sybil and 
Lady Milborough; and now—now I have 
‘you!” She could say no more. 

She forgot her promise of silence in this 
moment of sudden gindness. She spoke openly 
of Chris. 3 

Loyalty was one of the strongest charac- | 
teristics. Even in such a moment she did not 
Tonget Chris. 

he true meaning of Philip Desmond's 
words did not quite come to her, even as the | 
true meaning of Manrice’s false love had not 
come to her. 

The sorrow and bitterness she had felt 
when Maurice’s treachery feached her ws 
not ‘the sorrow or bitterness of a betrayed | 
fove. It was the crushing sorrow of disillu- | 
sioument, of knowledge, of disappointment, of | 
destruction to faith, to beliefs that had been | 
part of her nature itself. 

It was the tearing down of all that was 
beautiful and poetical; it was the wrenching 
asunder of sympathy full of delicate fancy and 
harmony. 

_ Kit was, at heart, a child still in the know- 

ledge of the great secret of life. Love in its 

fullest meaning had yet to come to her. 

Philip did not misunderstand her; he read 
- her eyes, not Hier words. 

He knew it was the cry of a hungry heart 
‘thab rang out now-—that she clung to him and 
to his love from sheer destitution and deso- 
lation. But though he knew this, his love was 
not chilled, his hope und"«mayed. 

There was a whisper of future happiness in 














know that she was glad to have his love. i» 
time her’s would come in return. He would 
wait content till that time. 

“Yes, little one, you have me ‘to help you, 
to comfort you, to protect rom He drew her 
a little closer to him. “Some day you will 
tell me your sorrow, but you shall not tell ma 
now,- unless you wish to do so. You shall 
listen to me instead.” 

He paused a moment. f 

Kit was silent; a little colour had come into 
her white cheeks ; her grave, earnest, trutinful 
eyes were looking into his. 

She longed to open her heart to him, but, it 
must never be.” Her lips were sealed; she 
would be loyal to Constance, and Maurice was 
dear to him. How could she speak? And 
yet it seemed wrong to hold the truth from 

m. 

She was troubled, and he read the trouble 
in her eyes. He bent his head and kissed her 
tenderly on the brow. 

“fT understand,” he said, gently; “you 
would rather not speak now. I will ask nv 


it possible she could have been in anything 
concerning Maurice Montgomery. 

To the rest of the people any ill humour og 
the part of Maurice was attributed, and very 
naturally, to nervousness. Everybody knows 
that bridegrooms rarely show to advantage. 
Maurice was no exception to the rule. 

Sybil, full of blushes, looked prettier thas 
she had ever done. She shed no tears, for she 
was going from a happy home to one that was 
even happier. Love was her sun, and there 
was no cloud te mar its rays. 

Sir Philip had been very attentive to Con- 


stance Marlowe. He was in high good spirits; 
no one had ever seen Sir 3 so lively. 
Lady Sinclair, a vision of uty i her 


Paris dress, declared she did not know him. 
“What have you done to yourself, Philip?” 
she cried. “ You look ten years younger. 


fou 

must be in love!” 
Philip had made some laughing remark and 
escaped her, but his colour Tisen; and 


Constance, who was standing with Lady Sin- 
air, remarked this with «a fast beating heart, 





mestions. ‘Ihhis sorrow I will not try io 
share, but in the future, if there should be | 
sorrow, I want you to bring it to me; I 
want you to—to turn to me, Kit, for every- 
ting; I want you to try and care for me a 
little, to——-” 

Her face had flushed like a rose at the 
touch of his lips; she had drawn back in- 
voluntarily, and her hands trembled. Philip 
held them more closely, and smiled at her. 

“You do not understand. You did 
kbow I was so selfish, Kit, You see, I am 
not easily content. I want more than your 
friendship, little one; I want you to give 
me something far bigger, that—that I want 
you to give me yourself, Kit. Yourself, to 
be my sunshine and my joy, my treasure, my 
sweet little wife.” 

She stood twembling in every limb. The 
musie of his words was almost divine in her 
ears, the full purport’ of them was not yuite 
comprehensible, but the chief melody was 
lear. He wanted her. He asked her to give 
him something, to be his sunshine, his joy! 

Her silence was more eloquent than any 
speech. With a murmur of deepest love he 
took her slender form in his arm, and held it 
close to his heart. 

“Heaven grant, you may never regret. 
Heaven grant I may guard you and keep you 
from all sorrow, all danger, my heart, my 
love!” He kissed the wondrous hair, the 
‘hite brow; he carried her smal] hand to his 
lips. Tears were in his eyes, tears of exquisite 
happiness, 

He was in heaven as he stood there under 
the trees holding the girl’s trembling form in 
his arms. A distant rumble of thunder re- 
called him to earth. He smiled down into 
the girl’s shy face and beautiful, unconscious 
eyes. 

“Come, my little one, we must go in; the 

orm is beginning. You are not afra.d, 
Kit?” 

She smiled faintly. 

“Never again,” she said, quickly, “now I 
have you!” 

With a sudden gesture she turned and kissed 
the spot where her head had rested against his 
heart, 

It was the action'of a child, but it spoke of 
the woman who would grow from that child, 
and the man’s whole being uttered a prayer of 
gratitude for the happiness which the future 
would hold for him. 


* * 


I 


* * 


The ball that was giveu at Hulstead Manor 
to celebrate the marriage of its owner's daugh- 
ter was voted a great success by everybody 
except one person, and that person was Con- 
stance Marlowe. 

The weddmg ceremony had gone off very 

| well, and-if Maurice’ had looked gloomy and 
cross, no one had remarked on it except Con- 
stance, who was considerably more interested 





her childish abandon. He was content to 





in the bridegroom than she had ever thought 


not | 


and yet with some impatience. 

“Tf he would only speak. . Surely, he mast 
soon! ”—that was her thought. 

Lady Sinclair was delighted at the change 
in her sober, old friend. 

“You have metamorphised him, Constie,” 
she declared, in her most determined fashion. 
“Who could have imagined such a change in 
so short a time. My dear, I congratulate you. 
Philip has always been an angel; now he is 
going to be an Adonis. I declare I am half in 
love with him myself!” 

Constance blushed, but, of course, she had 
to make some protest. 

“Dear Lena, you really must not say, these 
things. Sir Philip and I are good frienis, 
nothing more; and it must be someone else 
who 23 

“Rubbish!” was Lady Sinclair’s observa- 
tion. “TI have always meant you and Philip 
to get married, and of course it is you. Who 
else can ib bet” 

That was what Constanosgsaid to herseli, 





and the thought was distinctly comforting. 
She was greatly delighted at Lady Sinclair's 


words, and, indéed, everything locked more 
than rose-celoured to her eyes. 

She did mot quite see why Sir Philip need 
have gone with the newly-married couple to 
the junction; but, after all, she was rather 
glad he had done so, for she wanted to rest 
and have a chat with Lena Sinclair, and she 
could do so with impunity when she know 
Philip was not downstairs left alone with a 
dozen or so of pretty girls, all of whom were 
dangerous enough to be possible rivals. 

The afternoon wore away pleasantly enough. 
Lady Sinclair and Constance were* congenial 
companions, though the former had really a 
good and a womanly heart, an attribute lack- 
img in Miss Marlewe’s beautiful physique alto- 
gether, ard then came dinner and the bail. 
Constance was the first to miss Sir Philip, 
and when by-and-by the truth leaked out, and 
the news became common property that he had 
absolutely gone and would not return, she had 
difficulty in restraining ‘ther tears of ill-temper 
and a gfe “aM A ‘ be aid 
- This action thorow upset her—she dic 
not know hew to neato it or what to 
make of it. Lady Sinclair, too, was mystified, 
and for the first time a doubt as to the success 
of her matrimonial plan came to her mind. 
If Philip were so much in love with Constance 
he certainly would not have gone away like 
this with no excuse except a paltry business 
one which did not deceive her. 

“Ts there another woman?” she thought 
to herself, and then she was full of compunc 
tion as she remembered all she liad said to 
| Constance and the hopes she had encouraged. 
| “Oh, dear! I do hope not.. I shall feel I 
| am a brate to have suid so much ; and, after 
all, Philip has never deckared thinnself yet ; 1 
can see by Constie’s manner that he has really 











genuinely distressed, though she 
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never oven led up to the ject of marriage. 
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anyoné else without she, Lady Sinclair, being 
aware of the fact?—all of which amounted to 
nothing really, and did not carry sound com- 
fort 


When the news caine, the news written by 
Philip with his cwn hand, Lena Sinclair was 
confounded and honestly  dis- 


g say to Constance?’ was her 
first thought, and . she grew angry. “So 
like Philip. How dare he go and do anything 
so foolish—it is a matiness. Marry a girl like 
tihat-—a a & ‘hideous little cat !—it is 
j ible. 
happen to come across her. J thought she was 
in school in Paris!” 

Sit Philip’s note had been concise and to 
ihe point, It was not: very long, and ran :— 

“Dear Lena,—-You have often enforced upon 
me tthe necessity of ending my days in the 
matrimonial state. J have now to announce to 
vou the fact that I am about to follow Mont- 
r ys good example, and that J contem- 

imanediate matrimony. You know of 
my betrothed wife by name, and I fancy you 
must have seen her, too. She is called 
Katherie, and is cousin to your friend Miss 
Constati¢e Marlowe. 

“Tam sure you will wish your old friend’s 
‘cousin’ every happiness.—Ever yours, 

“Purse Desmonp, 

The letter was dated from Lady Milborough’s 
the night of Sybit’s marriage. 

Lady Sinclair was stunned into inactivity 
for the moment. She felt. she must go to 
Constance, but what say, what do, she was 
really quite unhappy. While she debated tihe 
door ‘opened Oonstande had come in. 
Constance pale but smiling, with a hard, cold 
iook in her eyes. She was faultlessly attired 
as ever. She langhed as she came in. 

“You thave heard the news?” 
lightly, “here is an astonishment ! ” 

Lady Sinclair looked at her in wonderment. 

“You have heard it! Howt” she asked. 

Constance smiled. 

“Sir Philip wrote to me. As Katherine’s 
cousin lhe considered it right, I suppose.” 

Lady Sinclair was silent. She was full of 
disappointment and sympathy, but she saw she 
must ex) neither. 

“You see I was mght, Lena,” Constance 
said, after a pause, ‘there was someone else. 
T confess, however, I did not dream for the 
moment that someone else was my cousin. 
Well!” shrugging her shoulders, “ these mis- 
takes will oocur. Fortunately there is no great 
harm done, Will you drive with me at five? 
We will meet in the hall. Ta, ta!” 

lady Sincdluir gazed after Constance. She 
was still sympathetic, but she was comforted. 

“JT don't think she cares much,” she said. 
She would have altered her opinion could she 
have seen Constance im that moment. The 
rage that disfigured Miss Marlowe's fute wis 
something terrible. She sat in an arm-chair, 
her dhin in her hands, her eyes fixed on the 
kitter Philip Desmond had written her as it 
lay open on her knee. 

It was a terrible letter, terrible in its quiet 
contempt and unutterable disgust and scorn. 
As tong as she lived Constance would never 
forget this letter. : 

(7'o be continued next week.) 

This story commenced in No. 2,079. Back 
— can be obtained through ail News- 
agents. 
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she said, 








Yar following dialogue was recently over- 
heard between two Irishmen: “Well, Pat, 
how are you getting on in the world?” “ Very 
well, thanks, Mr. jan. Im now a prison 

in, and make a little extra by selling cat- 

ables to the prisoners.” “And you are mar- 

tied, I suppose, Pat? Did your wife bring 

you any fortune’’’ “ Bedad, not that exactly, 

Mr. Doolam, but all her relatives are eustomers 
Tine.” 


And how on earth did he | 
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JUDITH 
CHAPTER XXXV.—(Continued). 


Mrs. Trevor drew out a small pocket-boox, 
and thrust it into the giri’s hand, closing her 
reluctant fingers over it determinedly. 

“You must pledge yourself to me instead ; 
and I promise not to be a hard creditor. How 
proud you are! . I believe it hurts you to be 
under an obligation; but it need not be a gift 
unless you like. You can pay it back ‘0 
morrow, or a year hence!” 

With some difficulty she won Judith to 
consent, and felt some shame at taking thanks 
which were mot due to herself. It was the 
Commissioner who had asked her to do so 
much for the sake of old times, and had 





supplied her with the necessary funds, bind- 
ing her- over to strictest secrecy on the 
subject, lest Johnson might hear of his actin, 
and punish him effectually for thwarting his 
lans. It was well she had not mention 
Sir Julius’s name, for Judith would certainly 
have accepted no help from him, but felt less 
unwillingness to be indebted to a woman. 

She had always understood that the Trevors 
were badly off, but was too unacquainted with 
the relative stages of poverty to be surprised 
at the large amount in the pocket book that 
was given to her, She took from it a suffi 


cient sum, settled with Mrs.: Long, and had | 
even made her boxes all ready to go, when | 


another objection occurred to her. 

Judith sat herself down on the largest 
trunk and observed disconsolately that she 
would not go after all. Mrs. Trevor, who was 
im front of the looking-glass diligently re- 
pairing the damage done to her complexion, 
turned round and asked, rather sharply, what 
foolishness was in her head now. — 

“T ought vo have thought of it before, but 


at least it has had that effect on me. You 
know how people have been talking about me 
lately—a great many of the people I knew be 
fore never even bow when we meet, and it is 
not fair to go to your house and perhaps 
throw some of the cbloguy on you.” 

rs. Trevor relinquished her occupation, 
and coming over to her side, took her by the 
shoulders and shook her. 

“You are not ‘to talk such nonsense,” she 
said, severely, “I won’t have it, won't listen 
for a moment! I have been as much dis- 
cussed as most women in my day, and have 
done as much to deserve it; but now that I 
am getting old and tgly—passée in fact- 
people are beginning to  edmit there’s no 
harm in me after all. So you see I can afford 
to risk a little more from people’s tongues, 
and even if I could not I should enjoy setting 
them at defiance. I have done more om 
pure devilment over and over again than I 
am doing now from a better motive!” 

“But, if you are reckless, it is all the more 
reason why [ should think for you-and refuse 
to let you do so much for me,” urged Judith. 

“ You are talking like an old woman, and I 
am old enough to mother, though it’s 
not to everyone I would confess it. You have 
been independent too long; it’s time yon be- 
came obedient. Make haste and get ready. 
se might walk back and let the luggage fol- 
ow. 

So with a little more persuasion the thing 
was settled, and the two women set: off on 
foot, Judith lighter-hearted and more hope- 
ful than she had felt for weeks, her step more 


buoyant, her eyes brighter, in spite or per. 


hans because of, recent tears. 

“We will go round by the post-office if you 
are not too tired,” said Mrs. Trevor, as they 
went. “TI like to put my letters in myself; 
and this one,” touching lightly a very thick 
missive that she held with her other hand, 
“may be overweight.” 

“Your husband is in Burmah still? You 
must have so much to Say to him always,” 


for the races 





| hands tig! } 
| them go, looking down at her wit 


| and then turning 





remarked Judith, jumping to a conclusion. 
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Mrs. Trevor stared « little, then realising 
the mistake; burst out: laughing. 

“Qh! that’s not for Jack.’ This is his.’ 
Drawing out a stamped half-anna envelope 
from underneath, she doubled it gingerly be- 
tween finger and thumb to: demonstrate its 
flimsiness, and laughed again a little defiantly. 
“Rather thin, is it not:” she asked) half 
blushing, and yet with a twinkle in her eye 
that showed she Appreciated the joke, even 
though it told against herself. 

Judith laughed too. She would have 
laughed at anything just then, so great was 
the reaction in her mind, the relief after hes 
late anxiety—so intense. Shé had not grasped 
the point of the incident until the thicker 
letter fei! to the ground face upwards, reveal- 
ing the address. 

She could wot help seeing then at was for 
Captain Graeme, and Mrs. ‘Trevor knew that 


| @he saw it, and the blush deepened on her 


face as she picked it up. 

“Poor Captain Graeme has gone to Meerut 
He likes to hear.all the station 
news, so I have written him quite a budget 
I hope he'll have the patience to read it 
through.” 

Judith ud not answer immediately; and to 
change the subject, Mrs. Trevor pointed in 
front of ‘hen-with her parasol. 

“Who is that?” she asked, indicating a 
young man who woes walking on ahead 

Something in his manner, or perhaps the 
well-cut, clothes, betrayed him to be a stranger 
in Jaalpore, where the golden youth generally 


| disported themselves in riding kit or flannels 


at that time in the afternoon 
Moreover, Mrs. Trevor, who had rather 
keen eye for masculine attractions, decided he 
had more siyle, a more distinguished air, than 
most of the men she had seen about, and her 
curiosity, simulated at first, became real. 
“Who is it?” sho repeated, and touche: 


4 ' her companion on the arm 
unhappiness makes one selfish, 1 believe, or | 


But Judith’s eyes were fixed on the young 


| man with a different expression. Something 


peculiar in his walk, a gesture with his hand 
as he stopped and accosted a passer-by, filled 
her with vague expectation that grew to cer- 
tainty as she gazed. 

Her lovely lips were parted, her whole iace 
was bright with anticipated pleasure; and as 
the stranger turned and saw them, she sprang 
forward with a low cry. 

The next moment he was holding both ‘hei 
ily as though he could never Jet 
such un- 
mistakable love, such ardent admiration, that 
Mrs. Trevor instinctively stepped back, and 
pretended to look back another way, 

“Tt’s always good policy to do as one woul 
be done by,” she de to herself, woth 
little air of worl wisdom. 

But Judith had already remembered het 
existence, and pulled her forward impulsively, 

“This is Avon, my cousin, Lord Avon 
Mrs. Trevor,” she explained as introduction, 
to him again, “Oh! Dick 
Dick, I am so glad to you!” She was half 
smiling as she spoke, Dut the tears were very 
near as well, and a break in her voice showed 
him that she had some other canse for emo- 
tion; it was something more than mere de 
light at seeing him that moved her so deeply. 

After an interchange of civilities with Mrs 
Trevor, he stood looking a little awkward 
and put out, as men will when they see the 
woman they love in trouble, and cannot say 


Als 


ee 


‘what they would; they have less power of dis 


simulation than the other sex, or, perhaps, 
deeper feelings to conceal. Mrs. Trevor v 
however, nothing if not discreet, and with 
kindly tact released him at once from an un 
comfortable position. P 
“Judith, will you take your cousin straighi' 
to the house, and persuade him to stay to 
dinner, if you con? I will follow, as T have 
some shopping to do, besides visiting the post- 
office on the way. I daresay I will not be 
much later than you.” 
With a nod and smile she went off, vdt 
waiting for the objections which the others 
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were, in fact, little inclined to make; and at 

‘once, when they ‘were alone, Avon caught his 
cousin's hand, and utterly careless of the 

; le who passed and turned to stare, he 
kept it in his clasp. 

“Now child, tell me all about it,” he 
said, tenderly; “you have been in trouble, 
i am sure, and it is something serious, I am 
afraid, for never in the old days have I 
Seen = look so desperate'y unhappy.” 

Taking him by the most unfrequented route, 
and trying to speak calmly, so as not to arouse 
his wrath against those who had injured her, 
Judith told him all; how, only an hour before, 
she had despaired, being without- money and 
without friends, as she believed. And then 
#he asked him how it could have been the 
last two mails had brought her no letters 
from her father, and that even her telegram 
had elicited no reply? 

Lord Avon looked very grave as he re- 
plied,— 

’ “That is partly the reason I have come. 
The fact is, Judith, I have not properly 
carried out your last injunctions, though 
“honestly I tried to do my best. When I saw 
your father (at his office) he would never let 
me go to his rooms, and it was not until 
-nearly a month ago I discovered the reason. 
Ever since that crash came it appears that his 

~one idea has been to save money to pay off the 
creditors, and out of his wretched salary he 

larly laid ‘by a certain sum, spending just 
enough to keep body and soul together, and 
slaving almost as hard by night at extra 
work the managed to get as in the day. 

“Of course, he broke down at last, and it 
~was then I discovered why.. He was seriously 
all at first—a sharp, short attack to which we 
‘feared he might succumb; out now he is quite 
out of danger, and only in need of careful! 
nursing, which he gets. My mother has 
carried him off to the Riviera, as she herself 
has been unwell, and not equad to the fatigue 
of a season; and they sent me to fetch you, 
and, say they do not know how they got on 
without you, and ‘indeed I do not know 
‘ither.” 

“It has been as hard forme. I never knew 
how dependent I was on you all until I left 
and had to stand alone,” she admitted, tear- 


my > 

® looked at her intently, and saw in her 
face’ more than she supposed. ero Was 8 
woft light in ‘her eyes, a tremulous quiver of 
ther lips that he had never noticed before, 
more rt in her whole expression; and, 
‘vastly as he admired her in this new mood, 
Avon was sensible of a sharp vang, realising 
at once that it could not have been for him 
Uhat. the stetue had tarned to living, loving 
woman, not through him that his Undine had 
awakened at last from girlish dreams of inde- 
pendence, and found her soul. 

His voice was harder, his manner more con- 
trained, as he went on,— 

“Another reason for my coming, scarcely 
less urgent, was to catch that fellow Collett. 
Ye he still here?” 

“T saw him yesterday.” 

“Then ‘he is as good as captured. I am 
armed with proofs, and moreover, have a 
detective in plain clothes acting as my valet, 
who knows him well, and has something else 
against him. He is following us now.” 

“He will be sent to prison of course?” she 
hazarded. 

“Not a doubt of it. 
af least!” 

All Judith’s fate vindictiveness faded now 
her revenge was in her grasp. She only re- 
membered that he had loved her—honestly 
{oved her, whatever his other faults; and a 
feeling of pity conquered her resentment for 
ever. 

She knew, too, or guessed, that if he were 
found out he would involve the Commissioner 
in his ruin, and she could not forget that. he 
-~was Winifred’s father. Moreover, that he 
had sent a friend to her in her need. 

“Dick, will you do something to please 
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me?” she asked, softly, just touching his 
coat sleeve with her gloved fingers, and look- 
ine pleadingly into his eyes 

“T would do a very great deal, Judith,” he 
replied. 

“Then let him go free. It is only right 
that he should restore to my father all of 
which he robbed him. Put as much pressure 
on him to do that as vou please, but don’t 
prosecute him; let him go. He will suffer 
sufficiently as it is.” 

Again he surveyed her critically, wondering 
if it could nossibly be that she loved this man 
for whom she so sweetly pleaded. 

It. seemed strange if it were so, but that 
women were strange he knew; they had al- 
been beyond his comprehension. 

Never dreaming what turn his thoughts had 
taken, his cousin continued— 

“And, Dick, make him promise not to 
trouble Sir Julius Sherston any more. Make 
him give up the hold he has upon him. Sir 
Julius was always good to me, and I ioved 
Winifred very much.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish, dear,’ he an- 
swered, quietly. ’ 

The endearing epithet slipped out without 
his knowledge, but Judith staried when she 
heard it, then took it as a sign that he cared 
for her no longer, since his tone had been 
matter-of-fact, and his manner, after his first 
impulsive greeting, colder than she had ever 
known it'to be, and more composed. 

Stealing a shy glance into his face, she de- 
cided he looked older, manlier, even better- 
looking, than she had deemed him formerly, 
though he had always been considered hand- 
some by others. 

His eyes, which she had often remembered 
as the truest she had ever seen, were un- 
changed in their expression—steadfast as ever, 
and as kind. 

She thought the sunburn became him vastly, 
too, but dropped her eyes incontinently as he 
caught her gaze and smiled. 

At the same moment they reached Mrs. 
Trevor's door. 

“You will come in?” she asked, timidly. 

“Not to-nizht. It is absolutely necessary 
I should clinch the Collett affair at once, be- 
fore he gets wind of my arrival. I will come 
to-morrow to tell you what I have done. 
Don't let me keep you standing P ew look so 
white, Judith, and so tired. Good-bye!” 

He took the hand she gave him, and held & 
longer than, perhaps, was absolutely neces- 
sary, yet there was no lover-like pressure, no 
fond lingering over the farewell, as there had 
been so many times before. 

As he left her, and strode away in the diree- 
tion of the Sherston’s house (not looking once 
behind him, though she stood there waiting 
for a backward glance), Judith sighed, for 
even in this first delight at the ending of all 
her troubles she was conscious of a cold chill 
of disappointanent. 

In her heart she had counted upon his love 
as a thing she might fall back upon at any 
time ; and, now that it had failed, sie knew 
how precious it might have been. 

No better man had ever. come within her 
ken ; no one quite so reliable, so worthy of a 
woman's love; no one so handsome, so true, 
so dear! 

And she had Tost him! 

Sighing, she turned and went into the 
house; and, in spite of the promised happy 
change in the circumstances of her life, a 
cried herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Lord Avon came early the next morning to 
report progress. 

e had met Johnson the night before, and 
only left. him in charge of the detective to 
decide whether he would agree to the terms 
that had been explained to him, as they were 
the only ones that would be accepted. 

Avon was on his way now for his reply, but 
spared a few minutes to see his cousin on tihe 





_way, during which time she told ‘him, in a 








few: words, the of Gerald Sherston, ang 
asked if anything could be done to help him. 

Promising to do his best, he hurried away. 

Then the whole long day remained for Judith, 
to wait and wonder how things would bo in 
the end, and whether, even if she gained 4] 
that had been lost to her before—the wealt}, 
and comfort, the knowledge that her fathey 
was honoured and revered, she herself takin 
her old high place—whether all this would 
console and compensate her for that which. 
iby her own folly, she had missed. 

For a woman to love where her love can 
never be returned is surely a very cruelty oj 
pain; but there is an added bitterness in the 
cup which she must drink to the dregs—when 
it has been once rejected, and only valued 
when too late for the error to. be reparred. 

It was clear enough to Judith now that 
Avon thad always been first in her heart, only 
when he wooed her she had been inaecessihle 
to sudh vows and words, believing herself to 
be above ail need of love. 

Very gradually her-soul had awakened to 
the knowledge that she was as other women 
were, with a longing even greater than theirs, 
because so long repressed for sympathy and 
support ; and while she was realising how she 
inissed the constant devotion of ther cousin 
another stepped in, and turned all the yearn- 
ing tenderness of thought towards himself. 

Even when she fancied she cared for St. 
Quentin most, in the innermosé recess of her 
mind there had been a reservation which 
might have told her, had she possessed mor 
experience, that her feelings were less deeply 
engaged than she supposed, since in rea! pas 
sion there 1s no reason, no reservation of any 
sort. 

Afterwards, when she begam to see the man 
as he was—aveak, shallow, and inconstant— 
the pain whe nuturally felt was dulled by 
scorn, and comforted by the belief that one, 
at least, was steadfast, though all others 
failed her ; amd, in the thought of his faithful- 
ness, the sense of sorrow at this other lover's 
defection lessened, and altogether died away. 

Always she had contrasted the two men- 
one so strong and reliable, the other fascinat 
ing, it is true, but false from the beginning 
in his relations with her; and, even when 
most. dazzled by the last, her judgment had 
rete a to her po lover, _. in the 
i of his ections, the Tr socie aces 
and tricks .: please, Which, to the ~~ game 
a second nature, grew dim and paltry in seem- 
ing as they were in fact. 

Slowly but surely ther heart had followed 
the guidance of her head, until all memors 
that such prompting had been required faded 
away, and she was now as hopelessly in love 
as any woman could be, the very strength on 
which she had prid elf acting against 
her as she gave up her whole soul in utter 
abandonment to the new emotion that pos- 
sessed it. ry ‘ 

Trembling. and passion-pale, she wait 
Avon’s coming in the oes all alone in the 
pretty sitting-room, with its rosy-shaded lighis 
and masses of scented flowers, where Mrs. 
Trevor had left her. But when, at last, he 
came—nearly an hour after the time he had 
himself appointed—she grew chilled at his 
grave demeanour, the air of cold politeness 
with which he took her hand and immediately 
dropped it. 2 

Some hope there must ‘have been in her 
heart, thou~h to herself she had denied it, or 
she could not have felt such cruel disappoint- 
ment. : 

Blind to the happiness that was just within 
his grasp, Lord Avon began to tell her of his 
success, which had been complete. 1G 

Arrangements had been made for her father's 
fortune to be refunded almost in its entirety. 
and a vindication of his ‘honour dictated, 
written, and signed. , 

Sir Julivs Sherston might also resi m peace 
for the future, since a solemn promise had 
been extracted from his tormentor to trouble 
him no more. 
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Johnson, alias Collett, cm ee. — 
free comparatively e, wit 
page of orying Stackuaalt esi more, as 
he had done ruthlessly in the past. 

Yet that he would rise again seemed moro 
than likely, as he ‘had great buoyancy of 
nature, amd sufficient cleverness always to 
deceive the many who were less amply gifted 
than himséif. 

Another piece of news there was to tell that 
mare his listener’s eyes eyes gratefully, end 
a faint colour come into her dheeks. 

A letter had been despatched to Gerald 
Gherston, offering ‘him. the agency of. Lord 
Avon’s country estate, where, his past history 
amknown and his naliive conmections ‘hand- 
somely pensioned off, he could start a. new 
career, and be honoured and liked as he was 
before, in youth's madness, he made such 
shipwreck of his prospects. 

“How good you are!” cried Judith, enthn- 
i thanks. 
ess was all yours. I only did 
what I thought would please you.” 

“And it has pleased me. It will please 
Mrs. Trevor too, and she has been so kind.” 

“What had Mrs. Trevor to do with him?” 
in some surprise. 

“He loved her, and she jilted him; thon he 
went all wrong. I never heard the whole 


a: ; 
“Not @ very uncommon one, I daresay. 
You women bave much to answer for.” 

“The unusual accent of bitterness in his tones 
startled her. She looked up and saw some- 
thing in his face she had never seen there 
before—a ‘hard expression, that had yet some- 
thing of pain in it, pain so intense that, miss- 
ing the clue to it, she grew owed, and was 
afraid to speak. 

He, too, said no more, but returned her 
questioning gaze with mournful emphasis ; 
and at last the silence ‘hetween them became 
80 pregnant with meaning thet he put an end 
to it by asking, with a halfdaugh— 

“Whether her taste in dogs had not dete- 
riorated since they parted?” 

Turning, she saw Dandy, lying at~ full 
length, with his nose between his paws, sur- 
veying the stranger distrustfully with his 
pink-rimmed eyes, and certainly not looking 
either handsome or well. 

“Tt was Winifred’s ; I shall keep it all my 
life!” she said, a little brokenly, perhaps glad 
of this vent to her emotion, for # was hard to 
show no feeling at all, with her heart so full 
of love and sorrow. 

The tears gathered in her eyes as much 
with self-pity as regret for her friend, when 
Avon and took the little dog on to his 
a, caressing it by fits and starts as they 


“And the politics, Dick? Are they pro- 
gressing?” she asked, presently. Again he 
broke into a laugh, not a very merry one. 

“Pairly well. My speeches were always 
reported at length, but they were criticised 
ari, | by the opposition papers. Once or 
twiee I was asked to give my authority for 
certain statements, but that 1 refused to do, 
of course.” 

«, it would bave been rather infra dig. to say 

Cousin Judith’ helped me, would it not? 
And, after ali, perhaps I gave you wrong im- 
pressions.” 

“TI hope not, for I always passed them on 
a8 they came to me, neither adding nor de- 
tractmg from them one iota. I spoke up 
menfully for the oppressed and mild Anglo- 
Indian, and condemned unmercifully the over- 
bearing Hindoo.” 

. “Oh, the Mussulmans are far worse,” she 


“Tl remember that next session, I assure 
vou, the whole House was moved when I 
(lrew a picture in most vivid cdiours of how 
‘mn impudent wretch in the bazaar refused to 
mend a lovely lady’s boot until he knew. the 


“How stupid you are!” she laughed, and 
again the conversation lenguished. 

There was a want of harmony between them, 
@ jarring note, of which neither had ever been 
conscions before, though once the love had 
been all on one side, and now it was equally 
divided, while only a word, only a glance, wus 
needed to ensure their happiness. 

Still they stood apart, though in each heart 
was a yearning wish to come together; his 
arms hungry to enfold her, she only longing 
to lay her head upon his breast and sob out 
all the love and sorrow. 

He had been seated opposite to ther, with 
his stick tracing patterns on the carpet, his 
head down bent. Now he jerked it back im 
patiently, and, with a half-strangled sigh, 
which nevertheless, she heard and echoed, he 
rose and went over to the window 

She watched him wistfully, longing to say 
something, anything to release them both 
from. a-faise position, yet afraid of saying too 
much. 

It was dawning on her gradually that he 
loved her still, had never changed, as she 
feared at first, and that, if he could only guess 
how it was with her, all might yet be well. 

Yet how to let him know, how to betray a 
secret which it is a woman's instinct to guard 
as jealously as her life? 

Her sweet, blue eyes grew big with tears, 
her lip quivered piteously. ‘There was nothing 
of the heroine about her then, no trace of her 
beantiful namesake in the Eastern story. It 
was a loving, timid girl who half-stretched out 
her hamds, and would have spoken, had he not 
turned and remarked, hurriedly— 

“There is something else we must arrange, 
Judith—this going back——-. You must have 
a chaperone, I suppose? Do you know any- 
one who is going to Brindisi?” 

She shook her head; her hands had fallen 
meekly to her sides, the lids had dropped over 
her eyes, but still she was afraid to trust her 
voice. 

“Would Mrs Trevor come?” he 
again, 

“T am afraid not. 
you know.” 

“But, under the circumstances, do you not 
think we might arrange to defray her ex- 
penses?”’ 

“It would be impossible, I am sure. She 
has taken a house in Simla, and her husband, 
she hopes, is coming back from Burmalh thas 
month or next. Besides, it would be difficult 
to make such a proposal to her.” 

“I suppose you are right,” he admitted, 
dolefully, and then took to pacing the room, 
to the mmminent danger of sundry rather un- 
steady small tabies, on which were trusffully 
reposing vases of flowers and other breakable 
ornaments. 

Suddenly a thought struck her that’ made 
the blood fly to her face, and her fingers meet 
im @ nervous grasp. 

She looked so radiantly lovely, as she looked 
up and half-whispered his name, that he came 
closer and sat down beside her. 

“What is it, Judith? You understand that 
you and I cannot go together?” he asked, 
wondering why she trembled so, and would 
not meet his gaze. 

“How did you and father propose I should 
ost she counter-questioned, softly, and her 

rt beat painfully in suspense as she waited 
for the reply. 

His sudden start showed her that the sus- 
picion which had prompted the question ws 
unfounded. 

“Tt was all a mistake,” he answered, awk- 
wandly. “We thought—or, rather, he thougit 
—hbut it was all a mistake, so *s the good 
of talking of it now?” 

“JY would like to know,” slie persisted, yet 
in tones so low that he had to stcop and lean 
towards her to hear them. 

“We thought it was foolish, of course, and 
quite unwarrantable, that in your last leiters 
we bad noticed a dhonge. You wroté as if 


asked 
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exact sum she meant to give in remunera- 


mudh more kindly to me, that I may be for- 
given if I began to hope again, seeing that to 
win you was my one chance of happiness, and 
hard to relinquish,’ 

She made no comment; her head was 
turned away in displeasure, as he thought. 

He had despaired too long to gather any 
hope from the crimson tip of one small ear, 
and. the fluttering of the small, white hands 
as they lay on her dark gown. 

“Jt was madness, of course, but your father 
encouraged me in it, and perhaps I needed 
no encouragement at all. He said, ‘Go and 
marry her out of hand, and bring her here to 
get my blessing.’ You may believe 1 required 
no second bidding. And all the journey 
through I dreamed dreams, until hope grew 
certainty, and I thought I had only to see you 
and all would come mght. Then we met, and 
I knew at once it was a different Judith stood 
before me—a little older, a little sadder, but 
so infinitely more sweet, that I longed to clas 
you to my breast, to kiss your dear ups unty 
at last they kissed me in return. Forgive 
me; I have no right to speak like this. I was 
not long in realismg my mistake. I had not 
been ten minutes in your companionsiip be- 
fore I saw that you had changed, but not for 
me. And yesterday I heard the confirmation 
of my fears. It is someone else you love!” 

“Oh, Dick!” she cried, in passionate re- 
proach. 

It was only am ejaculation, but, coming 
straight from her heart, it carried conviction 
in its tone, amd her sweet eyes, all suffused 
with feeling, told their own story. 

He could doubt no longer, fear never again, 
though in very luxuriousness of delight he 
asked, softly, while his arm stole round her 
waist, his very heart ms for one long 
second to wait for her rep 

“ Judith, is it me?” ; 

“Ti is you—all you!” she whispered back. 

[THE END.] 
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THE GRACE OF COURTESY 

We find a great many men and women side- 
tracked al] aléng the pathways of life because 
they were not taught the value of good man- 
ners and of a fine, gracious courtesy in their 
youths, save Success. The result is that they 
ave grown up hard and coarse aud repulsive 
in manner, and have not been able to win 
favour or attract trade or business. In other 
words, their bad manners and repulsive ways 
have kept them back and handicapped their 
careers, 

It is astonishing how fine manners and polite 
ness in children develop into ease and attrac- 
tiveness in manhood and womanhood. Other 
things being equal, the employe who is selec- 
ted for advancement is the one with good 
manners, a fine, gracious demeanour, a good 
presence ; these qualities are the best kind of 
capital, even better than money. 

Agreeable deportment, coupled with good 
education and ability, will often win where 
capital in the hands of the boorish, the un- 
attractive, and the ill-natured will fail. In 
fact, agreeable deportment is the one indis- 
pensable quality sought after everywhere. 
There is nothing else which will so quickly open 
the door to opportunities, to society, to the 
hearts of all. Courtesy is to business and 
society what oil is to machinery. It makes 
things run smoothly, for it eliminates the jar 
and the friction and the nerve-racking noise 
There is a great moral quality in fine manners, 
refining the character, as a rule, and making it 
more harmonious, with less that grates and 
rasps and exasperates. 








“One can’t be too careful in this world,” 
sail the man who regards himself as remark- 
ably wise. “Yes, we can,” answered Mrs, 
Corntossel. “If Jos hadn’t of been stoppin’ 


every ten or fifteen minutes to count his money 
while he was in town, that a brick pian 
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CHAPTER I. 

YCHERLY CASTLE was a grand, 
picturesque mansion, built, as its 
name implied, ‘in the castellated 
style, but with vast improvements 

; , upon the dwellings of feudal 

times. Its design was not altogether uniform, 

more than one architect having been 
upon it, and the lives of several owners having 
intervened oetween its foundation and comple- 
tion. Yet the general. éffect was not inhar- 





Monious, ‘and, while its aspect was full of! 


mhaskiveness und solidity, it 
graceful and attractive, 

Tts lordly portion fronted a wide and stately 
avenue, shaded by magnificent trees ; its oriel 
windows were most elaborately finished, and 
its square towers rose gradually and proudly 
above the central edifice, commanding a fine 
view of the neighbouring country, which con- 
tained within a smail area all the. most charm- 
ing features of English scenery. 

There was a park of considerable extent be- 
longing to the estate, besides noble farms, 
plantations, mimic lakes, broad meadows inter- 
sected by a winding brook, and clear ponds that 
reposed within marble statuary that seemed to 
look eagerly and wonderingly into their trans- 
iucent aw hy 

The present. owner and oceupant of the castle 
was Lady Legpolde Wycherly, the only child 
of the late Leopold Wycherly, Ear! of Temple- 
combe. 

It was a lovely morning in June. 

In a luxurious. morning room in the eastern 
tower of the castle sat the proprietress of the 
estate, in company with her annt and guardian, 
the Hon. ‘Alethea Wycherly. ‘ 

A glass door, now opened wide, gave egress 
upon the smooth lawn and adjacent flower- 
gardens; and balmy odours, mingled with the 
songs of birds, and the busy hum of bees, filled 
the. xoom with fragrance and music. 

The , vagrant. sunbeams entered too, and 
strayed over the face and form of Lady Leo- 
polde, lighting up her rare and glorious beauty 
with a halo of splendour. 1 

She was about eighteen years of age, of 
medium height, queenly in her bearing, yet 
exquisitely graceful and facile in all her move- 
ments, Her complexion was delicately fair; 
her hair was of the hue of pale gold, so rich 
and. Justrous that it seemed spun of the pre- 
cious. metal; and her eyes were like purple 
pansies, ‘velvety in their “softness, yet capable 
of sparkling and flashing beneath their long 
black lashes 


This contrast. between her eyebrows and 
fashes and her glittering hair was a peculiarity 
inherited from her late father; and, having 
the effect of mingled snow and fire, it gave a 
charming piquancy to her lovely face, and dis- 
tinguished her from the ordinary beauties of 
wociety. 

Her aunt, the Hon, Alethea, was not yet 
thirty years old, stately and magnificent, with 
commanding beauty; yes so cold that she 
seemed a human iceberg. She rarely smiled 
and never laughed, and her proud, calm eyes 
seemed quite uwnnsed to tears. She looked in- 
capable of human emotions, was always 
haughty ond reserved; yet, impassable as she 
was, she was not without suitors, her wealth 
perhaps serving as an antidote to her coldness. 

She had not always been as now. 

Lady Leopolde remembered her ag a frank 
and merry maiden, with impulsive ways and 
& sunny temper that made everyone happy 
around her, 

But this memory was faint and indistinct, 
their lives having been quite separate and 
different until within a few years. 

The father of Lady Reopclie, the brother of 
Miss Alethea, had died when his daughter, 
motherless from her birth, had scarcely at- 
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tained her third-year, and, by his will, her 
childhood and early youth had been passed in 
the pleasant, home of a country rector, who had 
been a cherished friend of the Earl of Temple- 
combe. This rectbr, with the assistance of his 
wife and able masters, had instructed his noble 


ward in all accomplishments, as well as in the! 


more solid branches of learning, not forget- 
ting to cultivate the lofty and generous quali- 
ties with whick nature had liberally endowed 
her. 

At the age of fifteen she Was, by the diree- 
tions of her father’s will, resigned to the 
charge of her youngest aunt, the late Earl's 
tavourite sister, who took her to the castle, 
where they had since resided together. 

Miss Alethea had entered society at an early 
age, wider the chaperonage of a married sister 
had been abroad several times, and it 
from one of these tours on the Continent that 
she had returned changed, frozen, as it were ; 
the smile gone from her lip, the merry light 


from her eyes, the laughter from -her voice, | 


and with a sternness and haughtiness of bear- 
ing that effectually checked al! inquiries from 
her wondering and startled friends. 

To Lady Leopolde: it seemed as if there 
were some deep mystery in her aunt’s past 
life; and this suspicion had received so much 
confirmation that it had to her a 
positive certainty. 

But-what this mystery was she 
even imagine. 

The only being who appeared to be in Miss 
Wycherly’s confidence was her sister, wt» hac 
accompanied her abroad, and she was as im 
penetrable and reserved as Miss Alethea hex 
self. 


become 


could “rot 


“here had been a silence of several minutes 
between Lady Leopolde and her aunt, the 
elder lady abstractedly watching the shadows 
on the lawn, and the younger meditating upon 
the statue-like coldness of her aunt’s face. 

Miss Wycherly at Jength broke the silence, 
saying, in measured tones : 

“T fear you will find the Castle dull this 


summer, ‘my dear, after your gay season in | 


town. Would you not like to visit a watering 
place?’ 

“No, Aunt Alethea, for I know you would 
prefer remaining ‘st home,” was the reply. 
“ You know how often you were obliged to run 
up to the Castle from town last winter, and, 
since you are so much attached to our home, 
I would rather remain: here.” 

A faint tinge of colour crept into Miss 
Wycherly’s cheeks at this allusion to her fre- 
quent visits home during the gay season, visits 
to which most trivial and insufficient excuses 
had been assigned, and she said, coldly : 

“Very well, Leo. Do as you choose. But 
your father entrusted you to my care at this 
period of your life, believing that T would in 
troduce you into society, and I shall hard); 
fee] that I am doing my duty by you if I keep 
you shut up here like a nun. 
like to fill the Castle with guests?” 

“ Better than anything else, Aunt Alethe,’ 
and the girl’s eyes sparkled with pleasure, 


“There are charming rides and drives about | 


here, delightful boating, and opportunities for 
every pleasure that can be indulged in any. 
where. 


Lady Ellen Haigh, to come.” 


“TI like your choice of young ladies, Leo. 


There must be an equal number of gentlemen, | 


and, of course, we must include among them 
your cousin, the present. Earl of Templecombe. 
He is a bachelor, still young, and your ad- 
miter, so it will never do te néglect him. What 
other gentlemen do you desire to invite?” 
“JT suppose it will be necessary to include 
Sir Wilton Werner-—-the Earl's intimate 
friend! Vane goes nowhere without him!” 
Lady Leopolde glanced archly, as she spoke, 
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I should especially like Feodora and | 
Emily Braithwaite, and their mother, and | 









avowed admirer and suitor of: Miss Wychery 

Miss Alethea bowed assent, not noticing the 
glance, and requested her. miece to co: 
the list. : 

The maiden hesitated, blushing confusedly 
and at length stammered : : 

“We ought certainly to invite Basil Mont. 
maur, Aunt Alethea——” 

“Bat 1 am not sure.that Vane Likes him,” 
observed Miss Wycherly, doubtfully. 

“ Because, if he were to dic withont issye. 
| Basil would succeed him in the title!” de. 

dared Lady lLeopolde, earnestiy. “As a 

distant cousin, Basil ought not to be. passeq 
| over, auntie. Besides, we are by .no means 

sure that Vane does dislike him!” 

“You are right, Leo.. And.if they are not 
friends they may become so, under your jn- 
fluence. Lf you choose, you may write the in- 
vitations to-day. The matter is quite settled, 
| I hope!” 


itinue 





»| Lady Leopolde nodded gaily, and, while hes 
Ss 


aunt lapsed into silence, she sat own in fron 
of her pretty inlaid desk and busied herself 
with notes of invitation, appending to each 
| her aunt's name, 

When finished, they met the approbation of 
| Miss Wycherly, and were despatched by ‘a 
| servant to be posted immediately at the village 
a mile distant, one of Lady Leopold's charac- 
| teristics bemg  promptitude. 
| The Hon. Alethea was not at all social in 
| her temperament, as has been implied, and 
| 





soon withdrew to her own apartments, leaving 
her niece to anruse herself 
This task wag not at all difficult to Leo- 
| pole, who was accustomed to amuse hersel! 
for hours m the grand old library, or ‘the pie- 
ture gallery, or the conservatory, or the castle 
grounds. 

On this cecasion her tastes inclined to. the 
latter, and she rang for ‘her sun-hat, a 
coquettish affair of straw and ribbons, caugitt 
up the floating train of her white cambric 
morning-dress and. sauntered out upon the 
lawn, going towards the flower-gardens. 

The head gardener greeted her with a very 
low bow and a pleasant smile, for every ser 
vant and retainer upon the estate admired and 
| loved their gentle young mistress, and called 
| her attention to the size and beauty of the 
| flowers, and to a variety, in particular, which 
| he had ereated, 

Lady Leopolde bestowed unstinted praise 
upon them ail, discriminating sufficiently in 
favour of the gardener’s production to plange 
him inte a fever of delight, received some choice 
floral specimens at his hands, which she fas 
tened in her corsage, and then strolled idly 
towards the park. 

On the way thither she paused at a foun 
tain, where bronze Naiads were playfully toss 
ing in the sunlit glitteringclouds of spray, and 
threw the flowers that remained in her hands 
into the basin, watching with pleasure their 
revival in the coe! water. 

And then she continued her walk to the edge 
of the park, making her way io her favourite 
retreat, a pretty, secluded grotto under tH 
shade and protection of spreading trees. 

This grotto was beautifully orhiamented wit 
shells, many of them of great beauty ant 
lustre, flushed with the opaline glows of tropic 
skies. I¢ was furnished in Oriental style, ant 
contained a few books and a) guitar. 9 
| Lady Leopolde paused at the entrance, with 
| an expression of astonishment on her coun 
tenance, for, upon a pile-of cushions, his face 
concealed from view, lay a young man lm an 
altitude of despair. 

Uncertain aebit to retreat quietly or order 
the nudacious intruder to depart, the a 
lingered a moment on the threshold. Then she 
turned to go. 4 

In doing ~- her dress brushed “sgains’ 

i ma 
book which lay carelessly “Ring pliner) 














and the noise it made in the 


intruder, who sprang to his feet. - ? 
| D ite the pallor of his face and tie 
anguished look in his eyes, he was eminently 
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handsome and noble in appearance. Tall and 
slender, with a princely ae dark in eyes, hair, 
and complexion, his mobile mouth had a sensi- 
tive quiver that: betokened keen sensibilities 
and feelings, while his other features as 
plainly declared that he was not wanting in 
courage, bravery, firmness, and those 
virtues that characterise the grand heroes of 
every age and nation. 

Lady Leopolde grew pale under his accusing 
look, exclaiming with a frightened look: 

“Basil! You here! I thought you were in 
London!” 

“Teopolde!” he responded, with bitter em- 
phasis. “Yes, I am here. No wonder you | 

w pale at boholding me! False as you are 
fir, have come to bid you an eternal fare- 
well!” 

you mean, Basil?” faltered the 
— sinking upon a pile of cushions near at 
hand. 
“TI mean that I am going to the Continent— 
to India—Australia—anywhere! I have come, 
Leopelde, to look upon your face for the last 
time! Heaven help me! I could not go with- 
oul seeing your face once more!” 

Lady Leopolde looked stunned at this an- 
nouncement ; her lips quivered, and a look 
almost of terror crept into her eyes. . Endea- 
vouring to appear unmoved, she said— 

“Why must you leave England, Basil? You 
ave rich-—-” 

“Yes, I am rich,” responded Basil Mont- 
maur, bitterly—‘rich in geld, but poor, 
poorer than a beggar in friends!” 

“Why, Basil? You are always surrounded 
by emen who admire and esteem you, and 
nearly everyone likes you. Are not Aunt Ale- 
thea and I your true friends?” 

“ Aunt ea is as friendly to:\me as is 
yonder marble statue!” declared Basil, * And 
you, Leopolde, are false—false——” 

The sentence died away in a groan. 

Lady Leopolde’s fingers worked nervously 
together, but her voice was swect and even as 
usual as she said, drawing herself up, with 
maidenly dignity— 





“That is a second time you have called me 
“false,” Basil. Be kind enough to explain 
yourself. To whom am J false? 
wise have I ever broken?” 

“True, Leopolde, you never made me any 
promisé, “but I thought we understood each 
other. “You have long known that T love you, 
although I did not put the feeling into words, 
and I believed: that you loved me, although 
you never told me so. You permitted me to 
attend you very often last winter; you ac- 
cepted the bouquets [ sent’ you; and, more, 
the Christmas gift I clasped upon your arm. 
You blushed under my glances, and never re- 
huked me when I pressed your hands with in- 
voluntary tenderness. Oh, Leopolde!” 





A scarlet flush tinted the girl’s cheeks, even 
touching her tiny, well-shaped ears, as she 
listened to this address, and, when her lover 
pattsed, she said, softly-— 

“Well, Basil?” 

yas it well he cried, impetuously. | 
“Was it well to wreck my young life, my 
ardent hopes, my happiness, to gratify your 
taste for conquest? ” 

An_ indignant denial of the charge burat 
from her lips. 2 
_ “Then I have deceived myself—or you. once | 
loved me, Leopolde! Was it ambition that 
induced you to throw me asidé for your new 
lover, the. Karl of Templecombe? Did his 
higher rank, his greater possessions, outweigh 
the-love of Basil Montmaur in your mind?” 

“{T do not undefstand you, Basil,” answered 
Loopolde, simply. “I have a right to be in- 
dignant at your strange accusation, I think. 
Vane is my cousin and the present Earl of 
Templ and I ¢annot do otherwise than 
treat: him proper civility. But you are 
also aky, cousin, more distant, it is true, but: 
you are a W , and IT have always re- 

and treated you with a3 
mutch consideration as I have accorded to 


Qo” 
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“I have not noticed whether you measured 
to me precisely the same amount of civility 
you bestowed upon Vane,” said Montmaur, 
sarcastically. “‘ My cause of grief is that, after 
all I have hoped and dreamed, I should find 


my love for you slighted, and should learn of | 
your betrothal to another from your favoured | 
! 


suitor instead of yourself!” 

Leopolde looked puzzled, and insisted upon 
further explanation, which Basil calmed him- 
self sufficiently to give. 

“Last. evening,” he said, “I was in my 
rooms in town, thinking of you and planning 
to run up here and end the suspense of months 
by asking you to become my wife, I was 
assuring myself that I need not fear, that you 
had not discouraged my attentions—as, with 


your supposed uprightness, I was certain you | 


‘would. have done if you had not regarded them 
favourably—when Lord Templecombe entered. 
He has long suspected or known my senti- 
ments towards you, and, while maintaining an 
outword friendship relatives, ‘we have 
secretly regarded each other as rivals. Hi 
came into my room smiling and joyful, and 
asked me to congratulate bim upen his «| 
proaching marriage with you, avowing that 
the engagement would not be divulged to any- 
one but me for some months yet. 
tempted to rush somewhere last night, away 
from my country and you, but I could not go 
without a last look at the face that has lured 
me on to my misery!” 

Lady Leopolde, far from being offended at 
these words, looked pityingly at her despairing 
lover, and said, blushingly-— ’ 

“Vane exceeded the truth in his statement, 
Basil. He has not yet offered me his hand, 
nor have I accepted him. He wrote to Aunt 
Alethea a day or two since for permission to 
pay me his addresses, and auntie, who likes 
him very much, granted it, without asking 
me whether I liked Vane or not. She pre 
ferred that he should ask for himself.” 

“Ts that all?” cried Basil, his countenance 
beaming with joy.- “ You are not engaged to 
merry him, Leopolde?~ Will you -hsten to 
what I have so longed to tell you?” 

Considering her confusion as 


as 


assent, he 


Whisk ame. | poured forth, ‘in eager, impassioned’ tones, the 
hat pro- | story of his love, that ardent love that beamed 


from his dark eyes, and spoke from every noble 
feature. 

When, at length, he stopped, 
tremblingly for a response. 

The only one he received was a shy, happy 
siuile, as Leopolde drooped her eyes in 
modest confusior#but it was enough, and he 
caught her to his breast with a burst of 
emotion that was all the stronger from his 
revulsion of feeling, and she nestled there os 
if it were her rightful home. 

The Hon. Basil Montmaur, with the large 
fortune he’ had inherited from his maternal 
grandfather, whose name he had assumed in 
place of his rightful patronymic, was no in- 
eligible. match for even. Lady Leopolde. He 
was her relative, although the relationship was 


he listened 


| so distant that it might not have been re- 


cognised at al] had the family connection been 
larger, and more lives stood between him and 
his succession to the family title, and the 
young couple had, therefore, nothing to fear 
from the disapprobation of friends. 

There was @ blissful silence between them, 
during which ‘they grew to “understand the 
thoughts of each other without putting them 
into words, but it was at length broken by the 
happy lover, who said— 

“Tt was an inspiration that ‘brought me 
here this morning, my darling, and led you to 
me. It seems hardly possible that I have won 
the ‘prize for which Vane and the rest have 
struggled. I am anxious to proclaim our en- 
gagement to the world, that I may feel sure 
that you are all my own. Let us hasten to 
Miss Alethea——” 

“Not yet, Basil,” said Leo 


lds, gently. 
“ You know that I love you, # 


, knowing it, 


‘L am sure you will consent’ to ‘keep our an- 


gagement, a secret for the present, even ‘from 
Aunt Alethea?” : ! 


Lda ii UMMM AB. i Sete iad ns Sea BE ta ks 


I was | 


“Yes, Basil. Auntie proposes fill ng the 
Castle with company, and the invitations 
were despatched just before I came to ‘tho 
grotto—to yourself, to Vane, to Sir Wilton, 
to fhe Misses Braithwaite, and Lady Ellen 
laigh. It will be pleasanter for eur guests, 
| as well as for me, if we defer the announcea- 
| ment of our betrothal until after their visi. 
| Don’t you think so?” 
| Basil assented, although a cloud of 
| pointment mantled his features 
' 

} 
} 


| “A secret, darling?” 
| 


disap- 


“Tt shall be as you desire, darling,” he said, 
gravely. “I wiil endeavour, not to monopotise 
your time when your guests shall have come, 

j}and I am ‘sure you will not give me pain by 
| allowing others to do so!” 
“Certainly not, you dear, 
| plied Lady Leopolde, 

I am gomg to send yon 

secretly as you have come, 

were to see you to-day sl 
| secret? You must return to the cavtle in 
| due time vith proper pomp and ceremony.” 

Basil agreed to obey these directiens in 

| plicitly, and suid that if he were to take the 
| next train to town he must set ont iramediately 
for the station. 

Clasping her closer in his arms, he gaved 
steadily into the depths of her luminous eyes, 
finding there treasures of truth and love, and 
then he pressed a long betrothal kiss upon 
her lips, murmured a few words of rapture, and 
reluctantly departed,, going through the park 
towards the distant railway station. 

And Lady Leopold sat in the entrance of her 
fairy-like grotto, weaving happy dreams, and 
wondering if her joy could ever lessen, and 
if lifa would ever look less bright to har, 


jealous Basil,” re- 
ly. “Do you know 
back te town as 
w, if Aunt Alethea 
i®@ would suspect our 


Merl 


CHAPTER II. 

The Aftons, of Afton Grange, in oue of the 
Southern counties, were a race of sturdy yoo 
men who had owned their comfortable farnr 
for more than two centuries, and who had 
always been distinguished among their neigh- 
bours for their family pride. ‘This trait_bad 
not been unwarrantable, for the sons had been 
brave and honest, so that the name of Afton 
had ever been synonymous with integrity, 
and the daughters had ever been noted for 
their beauty and virtue. 

But a shadow had at length fallen upon the 
| family. 

Where they had once been courted by their 
neighbours, they were now passed by with a 
slight nod, as their claim to popular respect 
had dissipated ; where once they had taken the 
chief place at county festivities, they were now 
scarcely invited. The hospitable rooms of the 
Grange no longer echoed to the tread of 
dancing feet and merry voices, nor was its 
drawing-rgom often invaded by visitors from 
the neighbouring village or the surrounding 
country. 

This change, so galling to their pride, had 
taken place during the lifetime of the present 
generation of Aftons 

The family had almost dwindled away, it 
being represented only by Mrs. Afton, a widow 
past her sixtieth year, her eon Alick, a man 
of forty, and Mrs. Afton’s granddaughter, a 
girl of seventeen. 

Grief and disappointment. had made of the 
mistress of Afton Grange a grmm, sour old 
woman, with abrupt manners and peremptory 
ways. There was nothing feminine about her 
save her apparel, and she divided with her 
son tho oversight of the farm, the superin- 
tendence of the servants, etc., as @ man might 
have done. 

In her early life she had been very fond of 
dress and society, and she still indulged in the 
former passion, although she had been forced 
to deprive herself of the latter, for where 
she could not be first she would not be any- 
thing. ie 

On the same bright June morning ’ 
which ‘the évyents recorded in the, | 
chapter had. occurred, Mrs: Afton entered het 
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drawing-room, where she sat in state every 
day, Sthough the neighbouring ladies no 
longer came to admire her grand ways, as 
yonce they had done, drew up the green 
shutters, and seated herself in her favourite 

Her next movement was to dispatch a servant 
in quest of her granddaughter, demanding her 
immediate attendance. 

It being afternoon Mrs. Afton was attired in 
@ rich, old-fashioned brocade, that had done 
duty many a time on former days, when she 
had been someone of consequence, and she wore 
*% cap or real lace, yellow with age, besides.a 
watch and chain of antique pitern and re- 
markable size, the watch hanging ostenta- 
tiously at her side, with its broad open face 
turned to the beholder. 

From the window by which she sat she 
commanded a view of the wide fields, where 
the labourers were busy at work, her son’s stai- 
wart form prominent amongst them as he 
directed their labours; but the rigid lines 
about her mouth did not in the least relax at 


the sight of him or of the goodly possessions of | 


which he was master 

She became absorbed in her own thoughts, 
her gaze wandering towards a Jarge old farm- 
house, just visible to the westward beyond the 
Afton fields, and towering above the Afton 
orchards, and from her longing expression 
it might have been thought that she re 
garded that dwelling somewhat as an ark of 
refuge. 

It was tenanted by Hugh Fauld, a bachelor 
of her son’s age, who alone, of all her former 
friends, now accorded her the respectful defer- 
ence she had once claimed as a right. 

She was aroused from her contemplation of 
the chimneys of his dwelling by the. opening 
aud shutting of the door, and she turned, with 
a slight unbending from her usual sternness, 
to regard the newcomer, her granddaughter, 
and bid her be seated upon a cushion at her 
feet. 

The young girl quietly obeyed. 

She was a fair young creature, who amply 
sustained the reputation for beauty of the 
female Aftons, but her loveliness differed from 
theirs. Dark hair and eyes had always 
characterised the family, but her eyes were of 
a deep dark blue, shaded by golden lashes, and 
her hair looked like pale woven sunbeams. Her 
complexion was fair, her movements full of 
untutored grace, her hands and feet of aris- 
tocratic shape and size, and, altggether, she 
looked like a being reared in the midst of 
wealth and luxury. Refined and intelligent 
her face declared her; but she had grown up 
like’ the field flowers, unloved and uncared for. 
She had been gifted with a thinst for know- 
ledge, and had found means to gratify it, so 
that she had acquired a good and thorough, if 
irregular, education. 

e bore the name of Natalie Afton. 

“What have you been doing to-day, 
Natalie?” asked her grandmother, more to 
open conversation than from a desire to be 
made acquainted with the young girl’s 
pursuits. 

Natalie looked surprised at this sudden dis- 
play of interest in her, but replied— 

“I have been reading and studying, grand- 
mother, and have played a little upon that old 
piano up in the attic. I have learned to play 
several tuncs from those old books. What 
was my mother’s name, grandmother?” 

The question was asked with sudden eager- 
ness, as if the young girl had thought much 
on the subject, and but just found courage to 
give her thoughts expression. 

Mrs. Afton frowned, and her manner 
became even more harsh than usual, as she re- 

ded— 

“Don't ask silly questions, Natalie. 
do you wish to know?” 

use in some of the old music books I 
found the name of Amy Afton, and I woudered 
who she was. Was she my auni?” 

The cld woman did not immediately reply. 


Why 


| She had never talked confidently with Natalie, 
had never spoken to he: of her parents, and 
her son had been as reserved as herself. The 
girl, in her childish longings to know some- 


a reproof for her inquiry, as if it had been 
unnatural and wrong. She had no childish 
friends, no youthful companions. The 
daughters of the neighbouring yeomanry 
avoided her as if she carried with her the 
plague, and their brothers followed their 
example, although their glances expressed their 
admiration of the beautiful Natalee when by 
chance they encountered her. 


knowing nothing of her origin, save that her 
grim guardians were her grandmother and 








uncle, and the anxiety with which she ven- 
tured to question Mrs. Afton may therefore be 
imagined. 

“Was * Amy - Afton’ 
mother?” she repeated. 

“No; she was your mother!” was the harsh 
rejoinder. 

“My mother!” exclaimed Natalie, sighing. 
“Then she was your daughter-in-law, grand- 
mother? What was her maiden name?” 

“Amy Afton!” answered the old woman, 
her voice grown sterner than ever. “I do 
not wish to rake up my family history for your 
amusement. I summoned,you to me for an 
entirely different purpose. Our neighbour, 
Mr. ¥auld, called upon me yesterday.” 

“He comes very often,” said Natalie, inno- 
cently, as her grandmother paused to give 
effect to the announcement. 

“Fle does, child, and he has reason, He 
came yesterday to state to me that he is willing 
nay, anxious—to marry you, and that he 
desires an immediate union with you!” 

Mirth and scorn mingled in Natalie’s ex- 
pression as she exclaimed— 


my aunt, grand- 


thing of her parents, had sometimes ques- | 
tioned the old farm servants, but they had | 
answered only by a shake of the head, and | 


She had thus grown up perfectly isolated, | 


| 


i 








“ Willing to marry me! He chooses strange 


——ee 
eee 


words. Does he think he has only to declare 
himself willing to take me and I shal! drop 
into his arms, fainting with joy! You can tel} 
him, grandmother, that I’m much obliged to 
hum for the resignation he expresses, but, that 
rm equally ‘willing’ he should marry someone 
else!” 

“ Natalie!” cried Mrs. Afton, in a shocked 
tone. 

“Why, grandmother,” pursued the girl, 
aughingly, not heeding her relative’s anger, 
if she noticed it, “ Hugh Fauld is as old as 
Uncle Alick. He has visited here ever since | 
cium vemember. I like him well enough as ap 
e.derly friend, and would advise him to trang. 
fer his affections to a woman of his own age. 
But he didn’t mention his affections, did he?” 

“Natalie, is this the respect with which 
you receive his offer of marriage? Whore is 
your gratitude? ” 

“ Gratitude, grandmother?” cried the girl, 
with an arch. look at her own reflection in the 
smal] mirror opposite. “Why should i be 
giateful to am old bachelor like Hugh Fauld 
because he wants me for his wife? Do you 


| think ne one else will care for me?” 


She blnshed intensely as she asked that ques. 
tic1i—as if, if pressed to do so, she could name 
someone as appreciative of her fresh young 
b-anty as Hugh Fauld. 

“No respectable person will ever want to 
marry you,” responded Mrs. Afton, severely, 
“and I was greatly surprised that Hugh 
Fauld should ask your hand in marriage. Ho 
comes of a very good family—not so good as 
the Aftons, of course, and not so old, but 
infinitely higher than you had any right to 
look !” 

“Why so, grandmother? Am I not an Afton, 
and therefore, according to your own showing, 
of a better family than his?” 

Mrs. Afton took no notice of this question, 
proceeding— 

“T have a plentiful store of household linen 
which I will divide with you, for you shall 
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pot go to Hugh Fauld a beggar, and Alick will 
give you two hundred asa dowry, He 
agreed to do so when I mentioned the matter 
to him last evening. Everything can be got 
ready within a fortnight, including a new 
wardrobe for you, and Hugh says his house 
shall be newly-furnished to receive you. That 
is very generous of him!” 

“You talk v mysteriously, grand- 
mother,” said the gi her blue eyes flashing. 
“I consider myself just as good as Hug 
Fauld, and I won’t marry him to be looked 
down upon by him. I should have thought 
you would have had too much pride to allow 
him to aeoek so condescendingly of your 
granddeughter-—an Afton, too!” 

Mrs. Afton expressed her astonishment at 
this rebellious speech, adding— 

“J know the cause of your conduct, Natalie 
Hugh has told me of the attentions paid by 
that young fellow who came to the village last 
summer and took a cottage below the Grange. 
He met you down by the brook and elsewhere, 
ead suede you think he loved you!” 

Natalie bowed her head, that her relative 
might not notice her paleness, and the old 
woman continued— 

“I only knew of the young man after he 
had gone, but Hugh says you were often with 
him. He was a gentleman and kept a man- 
servant, and Hugh thinks he might have been 
a baronet, from the airs he put on, speaking 
#9 no one in the village and visiting nowhere. 
He wanted no good of you, Natalie, you may 
depend |” 

“And why not?” asked the girl, defiantly, 
lifting her head proudly. “He was a gentle- 
wan, and nothing more, and aim I so much less 
than he?” 

‘fhe old woman bowed significantly. 

“Then an Afton is nobody, and your pride 
goes for nothing, grandmother!” said Natalie, 
a scarlet flush burning uneasily upon her clear 
cheeks, “You can tell Hugh Fauld, if you 
will be so kind, that I am very much in- 


debted to him for his espionage, which I never | 


suspected. Please tell him, too, that I decline 
to him!” 

“Decline! Natalie!” gasped her relative 

“Yes, I decline his offer. I have no right 
to listen to it,” added the young girl, almost 
inaudibly. 

Her words brought upon her a storm of 
abuse from Mrs. Afton, who could hardly com 
prebend that she was in earnest in her refusa) 
of the eligible offer she had just received 

Natala isted in her declarations, hew 
ever. so quietly and determinedly 
that. her grandmother became alarmed, and rs- 
clained—- 


“You have no right, you wilful girl, to 
throw away this chance for us to recover our 
lost ground in the county. If you were Hugb 
Fauld’s wife, Alick and I could hold up ow 
Leads once more, and the past would be for 
gotten. If Hugh Fauld shows us ecg | 
Marrying you, every family hereabouts 
follow suit. If you refuse him, to be made 
sport of by some gentleman, we shall only be 
plunged deeper into disgrace than now.” 


“ Be kind enough to explain yourself, grand 
mother,” said Natalie, with dee ity.“ What 
do you mean. by disgrace, mk how ee. ae 
vofugal of Mr. Fauld affect our social posi- 
ion?” ‘ : ‘ 

Mrs. Afton hesitated a moment, and then 
said, v—— 


“Since you will know, you shall! The 
story is known to all the neighbours, and when 
1 shall have told ‘it you, you may be glad to 
marry our neighbour. My daughter, Amy 
Afton, was your mother, but she never wore 3 
weddi ting!” 

Natalie grew pale as death, and sprang to 
_ feet, regarding her relative with a terrified 
GOK, 

“I know better,” she said, in a choking 
vowwe, “T have dreamed of her all my life as 
)wee and good, and I know she was!” 

he lines about the old woman's face dia 
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uct relax, as she listened to this plea of the 
daughter for her mother, and she resumed— 

“ Amy was my only daughter, younger than 
Alick, who pi ae. She was the belle of 
the neighbouring county, in our circle of 
society, and even the gentry used to take 
notice of her and compliment her dark eyes 
and hair. You did not get your fair looks 
from her, Natalie. They probably came from 
your father, whom I .never saw. We were 
very proud of her, and Hugh Fauld loved her 
Weil, to make a long st short, one day, 
after her father’s death—happily it wasn’t 
before—our Amy fied from her home, leaving 
a note behind her, saying she was gone away 
to marry « great gentleman, and to be made a 
lady!” 

“And did you ne er hear from her after- 
wards?” 

“Oh, yes, although I never wished to. 
had disgraced our family, and I could only 
wish she had died in her chil@hood. She 
wrote us twice, once to say that she had been 
married immediately to her-lover, who wished 
to keep the affair secret for a year or two, 
partly on account of family reasons, 
partly because she was not sufficiently well- 
educated to do honour to his name 


under masters, and that she could 
dance and speak French with 
land!” 
“ And the second letter?” 
“The second letter told us that a child was 


already 


ny in the 


and that its father intended to acknowledge 
the union very soon. 
away, another year went, and Amy came 
home to us with you in her arms, telling us 


! only ‘that her husband was dead, and that she 


had no proofs of her marriage: 
she told us. 


ana 


That was all 
I could have no patience with her, 
Alick upbraided her, so she +t ] 


1v2a im nel 





| grandparent ; 


She | 


and 
| 


She told | 
phe voi 
us she was learning all the accomplishments | 


| turned to sting me. 
' that I should be disgraced by my daughter, 
| and by my daighter’s daughter?” 

born to her, within a year of her marriage, | 


But the months slipped | 

per 
jand caress from you. 
| me so long as you have done to-day. You have 


own room all the time, seeing no one, yet acti 
as if she had a right to mourn for the wretch 
who had deceived her. We hardly knew she 
was ailing fill she died, when she had been 
home nearly a year! ” 

“My poor mother!” murmured Natalie. 

“Till Amy fled our name was unblemished. 
As she tarnished it, her daughter should do 
her best to restore it. This can be done only 
by your marriage with Hugh Fauld!” 

“But I cannot marry him, grandmother!” 

“Why not?” 

“T do not love him!” 

“Ts there any other reason?”’ 

Natalie quailed before the stern look of her 
then, endeavouring to speak 
calmly, she answered in the affirmative. 

“What is it? Speak, girl, I will know!” 

“ Because—because—I am already married!” 

Mrs. Afton looked amazed and indignant, and 


“To whom?” she asked. 

I cannot tell you, grandmother. I am 
bound by a promise to keep the secret till my 
husband gives me liberty to reveal it.” 

The young girl spoke with conscious inno- 
cence and rectitude, her cheeks neither flushing 
nor paling before the accusing glances of her 
incensed relative. 

“Like mother, like child!” groaned Mrs. 
Afton. “I have warmed a viper which has 
What have I ever done 


| then groaned. 


To this outburst of selfish feeling Natalie re- 
“What care did you ever bestow upon me, 
randmother? I never received a tender word 
You never talked with 


always treated me as an inferior, whose pre- 


; sence you merely tolerated in your house. And 
| tne! ; 


Alick Las followed your example. I 
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© PRESERVE YOUR TEETH, 


and TEACH THE CHILDREN TO DO SO, by using 


LVER? 


Caprbolic 


‘TOOTH POWDER: 


As soon as they have a tooth brush. 


wey 


— jee 
Remember that your 
Health is materially affected by 
Digestion, which depends largely on the 
Teeth performing their proper duties. 
Calvert's Carbolic Tooth Powder has 
the largest sale of any dentifrice. 





S 


—x*—— 


64, U/. & U6 Tins, at Chemists, Grocers &c. 


--— ss 


It should be used regularly every evening to prevent the spread of 
decay during the night, and every morning to refresh the mouth by 
its pleasant taste and fragrant aroma. 


It preserves the Teeth, strengthens the Gums and sweetens the Breath. 





{Mustrated Price List of our Toilet Preparations, post free on applicatiow “ 
F. CG. GALVERT & Co., Manchester,’ 
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could not make my friends among the servants ; 
and. my heart cried out for affection. | When 
% — to me thew, ans words, — 

co tt by! a reject it ? 0, 
ipatete, I have learned.to love in return 
as'I am loved, ‘You have never concerned your- 
self with my movements, and I knew. you 
would never grieve at my want of confidence in 
you!’ . 

The girl spoke rapidly and impetuously, 
with glowing ¢ and cheeks, and her words 
sounded like the bitterest of accusations. to 
her grandmother, who grew but the more 
incensed, 

“Married!” cried Mrs. Afton, scornfully. 
“You married? With the stain on your 
name, who,would marry you? Why no one 
knews who your father was! I tell you your 
mother’s story ig repeated by you, and her 
fate wilh be yours! ‘There is no ring upon 
your finger, and you have sworn not to tell 
the name of your husband! A likely story!” 
And the old woman sneered, 

Niitalie was on the point of replying, when 
she heard the click of the garden gate, and 
said, instead-— 

“There is Hugh Fauld, grandmother, come 
for his answer. You can settle the matter 
with him!” 

Unheeding Mra, Afton’s command to remain, 
she glided out of the room, as her rejected 
suitor ascended the steps, caught up her hat 
from the nail on which she had deposited it in 
entering the drawing-room, and hurriedly left 
the house. 

(To be continued next week.) 





Facetiz 
“Sag waved her umbrella and caught his 
eye.” said Hawkins. “Did it put the eye 
out?” asked Smithers, who had seen women 
wavmg ‘umbrellas ‘before. 


tw order that a love letter may be what it 
should be, one shoald begin it without know- 
ing what he is going to say, and end it, with- 
out knowing what he has said. 

“How tbeantiful and rosy white Miss 
Peachem looks to-night.” “She does, but 
still, I don’t take to her.” “Why?” “I think 
she’s sailing under false colours.” 

Cnrr10 ‘(to artist): “Don’t you think that 
modern table is out of place in an ancient 
picture?” Painter of the picture: “They had 
modern tables in them days as well as now.” 

“Mr. Leivur,” said the landlady to the new 
bearder, “do you wish to have your eggs for 
breakfast in any particular way?” “ Yes, 
madam,” he replied, “TI profer them fresh.” 

Capramy Sraysain: “Yes, madam, the 
needle of the compass always points to the 
north.” Miss Sweeithing: “How intefest- 
ing! But suppose you wanted to go south)” 

“Wire,” said the visitor, “what is your 
ambition?” “I like,” said the boy, putting 
down this yellow covered story of the plains, 
“to have people tremble like leaves ot the 
mere mention of mry name.” 

“Tr seems to me,” remarked the customer, 
as she watched the man at the market trim 
the slice of ham she had bought, “you are 
wasting @ good deal of that meat.” “Not at 
all, madam,” he said, genially; “I weighed 
it first.’ 

“Pa, who was Shylock?” “Great good- 
ness, boy! You attend church and Sunday- 
schoo] every week and don’t know who Shy- 
lock was?” cried his father, with a look of 
Surprise and horror. “Go and read your 
Bible, sir!” ‘ 

Mk, Heyrrcs.—“You appear to be more 


id usually Uupset~this morning, Caroline. 
t 


is the matter, lave?” Mrs. Henpeck 
(severely): “Matter enagh! You made so 
“much noise walking with, the baby last night 


that it was) nest to ‘inspossible for me to 
sleep. ‘ a ; a : 
ea 


Ae nile os elt P Es, bk nicht 





“Tuat stranger is -Bluidskadwaxski, the 
Russian. se has made a name for himself.” 
“Has he? Well, he must be a talented man 
if he made the one he now has.” 


“Tm so grateful to Mr. Chumpleigh for 
sending me his photograph.” “Why, I 
thought you hated him.” “Yes, but just 
think, he might: haye, brought it.” 

Smirr: “I*hear ‘that Simpkins has just 
got a pension. He never saw any service, did 
he?” Tompkins: “No; he lost ‘his voice 
urging his neighbours to go to the front.” 

“Do you think you could be happy with a 
man like me?” asked’ Willie Wishington, eat- 
nestly. “Oh, yes,” answered Miss Cayenne, 
after a pause; “I think so—if he wasn't too 
much like you.” 

His Honour the Mayor: “Why do you 
transfer every once im a while so many of your 
men to the suburbs?” Police Commissioner ; 
“We believe in the old adage: ‘Too many 
cooks. spoil the policeman,’” 

He: “ What allowance do you think your 
father ought to make us when we are mar- 
ried?” She: “ Well, if he makes. allowance 
for your faults, | think he will be doing-all 
that can be expected of him.” 

Sue: “Why, Charley, where have you 
been? I’ve been waiting an age for you.” 
He: “Oh, but then your age issuch a brief 
time, you know.” She is more than ever of 
the opinion that Charley. is such a dear fellow. 

Jinks: “Well, 1 see the French didn’t 
succeed in hissing down the Wagner opera.” 
Winks: “Of course not. Nothing less than 
a thunder storm or a dynamite explosion can 
down. Wagner after the orchestra’ gets its 
second wind.” 

“ Wowen’s rights!” exclaimed a man when 
the subject was broached. “What more do 
they want? My wife bosses me, our daughters 
Dosses us both, and ithe servant-girl bosses the 
whole family. It's time the men were allowed 
some right.” 

“Come, come, children,” interrupted the 
superintendent, tapping his little bell. “ That's 
no way to sing ‘I want to be an angel.’ Sing 
it as if you meant it. Now!” But they sang 
it with no more expression than hefore. 
Children ave peculiar. 

Cuur: “There cught to be some way io 
work off our cold meats.” Proprietor: “ Why 
not make hash of it?” Ohef-; “ Our customers 
are a trifle abgve hash, you must remember.” 
Proprietor: “Oh, well, get ten cents a plate 
for it and call it unassembled croquettes.” 

“So you have got twins at your house?” 
said Mrs. Bezumbe to little Johnny. “ Yes, 
ma’am, two of ‘em.” “What are you going 
to call them?” “Thunder and Lightning.” 
“Why, those are strange names to call 
children. “Well, that’s what pa ealled ‘em 
as soon as he heard they were in the house.” 

“How do you do, Mary? Pve been trying 
to catch up with you for the last half-hour.” 
“How te fate know it was I?” “Oh, I 
knew you just as soon as I sdb‘eyes on that 
bonnet. Ive known it as long as T can re 
member.” Tt is such remarks as this that fill 
the female heart-with bitterness. 


“Don’t you think that if I had lived in the 
days of old I would have made a good 
knight?” asked the young man who had been 
talking ancient history from eight to twelve in 
the evening. “I don’t care so much what you 
would have made then,” wearily observed the 
young lady, “ but you might see what kind of 
a good-night you can make right now.” 


“Ang you a detective?” asked Mr. Meek- 
ton. “I am,” answered the man with the 
turn-down collar and the white necktie. “ Well, 
I want to employ you. I want you to get 
out your dalse whiskers and your dark lantern, 
and dog my footsteps night and day. Hen- 
rietta’s gone out of town to visit some relar 
tives, and I don’t want her to he obliged to 
take my word for anything.” 
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Tar young pullet, who lays her first.egg no 
doubt imagines the case is wniqne.in the 
world’s history. ; 

Mx, Sarmeap (during the honeymovn): 
“When did my Tittle ducky darling first dic. 
cover that she loved me?” Bride (sweetly). 
“When I found myself getting mad every tine 
anyone called you a fool.” . ‘ 

Mr, Kipprk : “People say that it is impos: 
sible to find a needle in a haystack—but they're 
wrong.” —Mre. Kidder: * How would you go 
about it?”—Mr. Kidder : “Why! wall over 
the haystacks barefooted.” 


Jonny: “Mamma, eis play I .am your 
mother and: you are my little Bow.” Mamma : 
“Very well, dear. How shall we Play ii?’ 
Johnny: “Ji tell you. You start to. do 
something, and I'll tell. you not to,” 

Mrs. Jitson: “I can’t understand it 
Since my husband bought his automobile he 
wears out his shoes in half the time he used 
to.” Bent: “You don’t understand because 
you do not accompany your husband on his 
auto tours.” 


Moses: “How did you make: your for- 
tune?” Levi: “By horse-racing.” Moses: 
“Not betting?” Levi: “No. started: a 
pawnshop just outside the racecourse for tlh 
use of the people who wanted to go home when 
the races were over.” 


Mrs. Henreox; “I read this morning about 
a man who was arrested twenty minutes afte: 
his wedding, and sent to prison for fifteen 
years. Isn't that awful?” Mr. Henpeck : 
‘Oh, I don’t know. The law doesn’t compe! 
on to take his wife to prison with him, doce 
it?” 

A yYounc man conducted two ladies to an 
observatory to see un eclipse of the midon 
They ‘were too late; the eclipse was over, and 
the ladies were disappointed. “Oh,” ex- 
claimed our hero, “don’t fret! IT know the 
astronomer well. He is a very polite man, 
and I’m sure he will begin again.” 


Macistrate: “ You are accused of striking 
a drowning man 9 fatal blow with a hammer.” 
Prisoner; “Qi was tryin’ t’ save his loife, y'r 
honour. Sure didn’t Oi schwim oub to heip 
him?” “But you took a hammer along and 
killed him with it.” “ Yis, sor, If ye don’t 


Kill "em they'll grab ye ivery toime, yr 
honour.” 
JFWELIER: “Diamond shirt studs? Yes, 


sir; here’s a set, neat little stones, for one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars.” rT: 
“Huh! Out home in California I can get-——" 
Jeweller: “ Ah! yes, pardon me, here you are. 
Just look of these big flashes:: Three carits 
each! Sell you that set for three dollars and 
fifty cents.” 

Insurance Adjuster: “Don’t you think you 
have placed‘a rather high estimate upon th 


‘articles destroyed? Your total is twelve huv- 


dred dollars. Now, Pm pretty well convince: 
the entire lot could be duplicated for less than 
a quarter of that sum.” Policy Holder: “! 
give you just what the things eost, not « 
cont more. I bought them aff et our last 
church fair.” 


Mrs.. Nvricn: “Mrs. Betterdaze told me 
she was going to send her boy to you for « 
job.” Mr. Nurich: “ Yea, she sent him, and 
I turned him down proper. You'd onghter seen 
the high-handed letter she sent with him; said 
she sent him to me becavee he ‘ must haye work 
of some kind. even if he liad to work for a mere 

ittance.’ The nerve of her, callin’ me names 
ike that!” : 

Congunrr (pointing to a large open cabinet) : 
“Now, ladies and gentlemen, we come to the 
last item on the programme. I will ask any 
lady in the company to step on the platform 
and get into this cabinet. I will then shut the 
door. When J open it again the lady will have 
disappeared without leaving a trace.” Gentil 
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Helpful Talks 


| he Maitor is: pleased to: hear from his, 
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‘peaders at any time. 
All letters ‘must give the name and address 





f the writers, not publication but as a 
“Pose ? , Vinegar ard salt FeInove wine 
Torsr.—First or second cousins my legally 


Sts1eR-IN-Law.—Marriage is not legal with a 
deceased wife’s sister. 

Rectrrent.--All receipts for £2 and upward 
must bear a penny stamp. 






‘Joron.—A domestic seryant is entitled to xe- 

give, and must give, one month’s notice. 

BE. N.—A notice may be delivered by hand, 

tr by word of.mouth, or by post.. When the 
thas expired the rent may be doubled. 

fee eagth. notice depends on the nature of 

the tenancy. : 

A docatoon is a silver coin in 
jon'in Venice and Holland. It is worth 
ish currency from four to five shillings. 

» word is pronounced as if spelt duk-a-toon, 
the accent on the last syllable. 
rag ee aay Seal may inspect @ will by 
aying the usual fees ; but the private papers, 
' -books, éte:, of the deceased are not open 
inspection except by the executor and the 
legal representatives of the deceased. 


Joun’s Daniine.—Sand soap is excellent for 
the hands 6f all engaged in manual 
labour. It.is made by shaving down and melt- 

some white soap, and then stirring into it, 
wie warm, an equal quantity of fine sea sand. 
Pot it, warm, into square moulds, or roll por- 
tions of the Biers between the hands, so as 
jo form balls. Set them in a dark place to dry 
gradually. 

 Scrence.—The great movements in science 
commerce, which have so flooded the world 
with knowledge and wealth within the last two 
enturies, began soon after Gutenberg’s inven- 
ti of the art of printing, in the year 1438. 
An array of splendid men came onto the world’s 
arena ti that, year end during the next 
seventy-five years, such as has not been seen 
gince. A: them were IV. of France, 
lather, Columbus, ‘William the Silent, Coper- 
tious, Shakespeare, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Francis Drake, Lord Bacon, and scores of 
vthers, renowned in science, war, commerce, 
and religion. If you will read history care- 
fully, you.will. see that nature produces men 
as she does fruit—now and then a first-class 
aid bounteous crop, which is followed by many 
seasons of ordinary fruitage. 

Boianoproxe.—A grepe shot is made of 
feveral small caté-iron_ balls, so fastened to- 
gether that they may be loadedin a gun all at 


eo 


oe, The firing of the gun bursts the plates 
apart, and the balls scatter as soon as they 
lave the gun, A canister shot is made up «f 


4sheet-iron or tin can filled with small iron o> 
Kad balls, the between them being 
Wually packed with sawdust. The canister 
bursts 43 soon ag it leaves the gun, and the 
balls are thus scattered and do great execution 
among large masses of men. A shrapnel shot is 
made up of a cast-iron shell filled with musket 
, into which melted sulphur or resin is 
hee so a8 to fil} up all the s between. 

hatdens and | the balls into a solid 
Thasy. ee ss ten bored down through the 
yt’ 4nd bullets of a size just large enough 
to y énough to burst the shell, 
of a fuse lighted when the gun is 


land took place August, 1868, 
|. L.—Annuities. granted to members of the 


r 
Jory.—-The fix private execution in Eng- | 


Royul Family are granted for life, 


Wrarttrrvt.—it is useless to summon a child 
for accidentally. breaking a window. 


Dax.—TIf there was no agreement, you are 
hound by the custom of the place with others 
in your occupation, 

Siurreron.—When two sentences are to 


“run concurrently ” they both begin and end 
on the same dates, 


Lausert.—The translation of Nemo me im- 
pune (Latin) is “No one wounds me with im- 
unity.’ It is the motto of Scotland. “ Ye 
ietis” (Latin) is “ Woe to the vanquished.” 
Avr.“ Copyright” below a published pic. 
ture means that the right to reproduce it for 
sale or profit is reserved by the owffer of th- 
copyright. Of course, you'may copy any pic- 
tare merely as an exercise or for amusement. 
A Youne Covriz.—There are several kinds 
of marriage licences, The total cost of marriage 
by licence before a registrar, together with cost 
of certificate, is $2 17s. 1d. Only one day’s 
notice is required, but one or other of the con- 
tracting parties must have resided in the dis- 
trict for at leastrfifteen days immediately pre- 
ceding the application for the licence. 
Houmerurin.—The bill for the abolition of 
negro Wertigg Ae, yp the British dominions 
passed the House of Commons on August 7, 
the House of Lords on August 20, and received 
the royal assent—-William IV.—on August 28, 
1833. The day fixed for emancipation was 
August 1, 1834. In 1843 Great Britain emanci- 
more than 12,000,000 slaves in her East 
ndian possessions. 


A Lover or Sweets (Lambeth).—To make 
Everton toffee, take three pounds of the best 
brown sugar, and boil with one and one-half 
pints of water, until the candy will harden in 
cold water. Then add one half-pound of sweet- 
flavoured fresh butter, which will soften the 
candy. Boil a few minutes until it again 
hardens, and pour into trays. Flavour with 
lemon, if desired. 


Persrerep.—-The insect is the common “ ear- 
wig,” so-called, some said, because it: was sup- 
posed to bore its way info people's ears. In 
reality, the name is “earwing,” and the prongs 
at dts tail, which look so formidable, are in 
fact only the combs with which the insect 
Cleans its delicate wings. It lurks in cracks 
and crevices in wéod, and under loose hark on 
trees. The “cure” for it is paraffin oi]. Let 
your friend paint her wood-house with that, or 
drop some into cracks and crevices auld paint 

the wood with it close to the growid ; 
the insects will not then ascend. 


Cuntovs Oxr.—Pills are not made by a 
“machine!” The material is kneaded up in a 
mortar, turned out on a small slab, flattened 
out like dough, then a roller is passed over the 
cake, which ¢uts it into long strips; these are 





individually taken and rolled inio a reund 
shape till they look like the thin stalks of black 
sugar sold by grocers ; they are then laid upon | 
another slab, which, instead of being flattened 
is crossed by a series of grooves; the roller | 
being once more passed over the strip, the | 
— cut it into pieces of pill size; the hand | 
eing passed over these they are rolled into: 
round pill shape, and filled mito the estore 
canister, 
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Awartled Certificate of Mer: for the cure of Ieregilannues, Aner, | 
and ail Female Complaints ‘They have the appro vai of the Medica! | 
Profession. Beware of imitations, The only gewuine and original | 
are in White Pager V rappers. Boxes, 8. 144 and 2s. gd., of al! 
Chemists. s. box contains three the Or by post 1 











ed, Wiel gam may be smooth-bored or rifled. 
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stam the makers, C. and KE LEY, x7, North 
ar ssi Sold in the Colonien ons 
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Ayxious ro Know,—Ot the many ways whicis 
ate in common use for disinfecting roome am! 
houses, none so easily recofumends’ itself to 
the senses and to common-sense as the coffee 
process. Upon a shovelful of red-hot coal 
throw a handful‘of crourid coffee, and walk with 
it through the parts ‘of the ‘house where the 
foul smells exist or which yea desire to digin- 
fect. The Vvolatilised esscatial oils ‘of the coffee 
will imstantly cotreet the evils, ‘for they have 
the peculiar propertica of deodorising and dis- 
infecting at the same time, 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


HEAKFAST—SUPPER. 





AKE CARE 
your EYES 


It is impossible to take too much care 

of one’s eyes, and those who value 

their eyesight will do wei) to send to 
STEPHEN GREEN ,210,Lambeth Road, 
London, for a little book “ How to Pre- 
serve the Eyesight,” which tells the story 
of a cure for all troubles of the eyes, eye- 
lashes, and eyelids. SINGLETON'S 
EYE OINTMENT has proved its 
virtnes during 300 years, and it may 
be obtained of all chemists and stores 
in ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each. 





















ASTROLOGY. 


A RELIABLE FORECAST of your Future In Love 
Marriage. Business, etc. What I tell you comes true; sen@® 
1s., birthdate, and stamped self-addressed envelope te 
Q. EDWARDS, 2, Cursitor St., London, 3 
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REMEMBER 
THE 


Black Beefles. 
TELL YOUR COOK 


To well sprinkle the floor near the fixeplace 
and kitchen cupboard tasi thine at night with 


“MEATINGS POWDER 


Unrivalled killer of Fleas. Beetles, Moths 
(Harmless to animals.) Sold everywhere, 
only im tins, 3d., 6d. and 1/- each 
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7a be had of ait Chemists fn Boxes 

. /7%.2° or ¥6 or sent anywhere on 
receipl of 5.340755 @Stamps by, 
£7. Towse & CE 66.Lony Row. Norrin cam, 
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wiarry Lizzie. —A term of imprisonment 


“weckone from the first day of the assize at which 


‘the prisoner was convicted. Any time le may 
‘have been awaiting trial is faken into account 
efore sentence is passed, but does not reckon 
as part of the sentence recorded. 


Janz.—-The public baths among the ancients 
consisted of a great number apartmenis. 
Both hot and cold -were generally comprised in 
the same building. ‘The wealthy usually had 
baths in their own houses, but in the time of 
Augustus the public baths became very 
Rumerous, and were noted for their grandeur 
and magnificence. It is stated that at one 
period there were eight hundred public baths 
in Rome. 





ee 


J. T.—If there is no will and no children, | A Furer.—It is decidedly unladylike in iy 


the widow is entitled to £500 out of the estate, | young woman to ape men’s fashions, whetly, 
and to her share of the residue. She can take by having hair cut and “parted” like they 
out letters of administration. A son is liable | or wearing hats, coats, and “fronts” similar 
to contribute to the support of his mother, | theirs, or carrying walking-sticks, or wearin, 
chargeable to the parish, if he is able to do so. | gaiters and shortening the skirts that they ny 
The question of ability is for the justice to | be seen. . 
decide, on summons, —- 


B — I it is | Tae Lonpon Reaper is sent to any pari of 
ngs ped can ge nl tied good the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly 


roughly dry with a coarse towel. On retiring | °F Quarterly, Ouse Shilling and Sightpence. 
*.* Ace Lerrers TO Be ADDRESSED 1 


at night they should be well rubbed with either 
olive or almond oil, afier which powdered chalk | THB Eprrorn or tax Lowpon Reaper, 50-52, 
should be well rubbed in. This will not only | Ludgate Hill, London, E.O. 

prevent chapping, but will render the hands; *,* We cannot undertake fo return rejected 
white and keep them so. | manuscripts. 
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WV -RS. 8. NICHOLLS, Edge Hill Lane, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham, suffered for two years from liver troubles, 
AY. constipation, and but recently was completely cured of bothcomplaints. Interviewed by a Birmingham Telegram reporter with 


meer * | | 
ft ~*~ | 





“1 used to have dizzy rounds.” 


regard to this cure, Mrs. Nicholls said: “ For two years I have been a dreadful sufferer 
from pains arising from liver complaint. They were the worst in my head, but"I also had 
them across my sides, back, and shoulders. I used to have dizzy rounds; which mado me feel 
very bad; indeed, I never felt well. In consequence of acute constipation, my sufferings were 
severe, and I had painful sensations across the region of my kidneys. I obtained some medicine from a 
doctor, but this did not give me any permanent relief. A short time back I saw a testimonial in a local 
paper from someone who had’ suffered worse than I did for years with liver complaint, and had been 
cared by Bile Keans for Biliousness. I determined to try Bile Beans, and sent for a box. ‘The effect they 
had upon me was highly beneficial. The pains gradually ceased, and the attacks of giddiness became less 
frequent. By persevering*with the Beans the constipation has now entirely leit me. I am also cured of 
the liver complaint, and am glad to say that I now enjoy good healh.” ‘ Would you recommend Bile 
Beans to other sufferers?" queried the reporter. ‘Indeed I would, Bile Beans have done me such a 
great deal of good that I can recommend them to anyone suffering as I did. You can make what use you 
like of these few facts, for I should like others besides myself to benefit by the use of Bile Beans.” 





Bile Beans {for Biliousness are the product of modern scientific research, and therefore thoroughly 
up-to-date. ‘They do not merely purge, giving temporary relief only, and leaving the’ patient weskened, 
like the out-of-date so-called remedies of forty or fifty years ago, which contain, probably, aloes, mercury, 
and other harmful drugs. Bile Beans without the slightest discomfort prompt the liver and digestive 
organs to act in nature's normal way, leaving those organs strengthened and stimulated to continue the 
performance of their 
daties without further 
assistance. They jr»- 
duce a gentle action on 


the “bowels, curing or preventing constipation, cleansing the stomach, and 


ridding the system of all impurities. 


Do not be mislei by claims of half a hundred pills in the box where 
probably four to six constitutes a dose, and the doses cannot be discontinued. 
One Bile Bean is one dose. They can be discontinued after the cure is 
effected; they are purely vegetable; they do not contain ary harmful drugs, 


and they are the safest family medicine. 
’ 





. BILE BEANS FOR BILIOUSNESS are‘A-certain cure for 
Headache, Constipation Piles, Liver Trouble, Bad Breath, Liver Chill, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Dizziness, Buzzing in the Head, Debility, Pimples, 
Biood Impurities. Spring Ailments, An@mia, and al! Female Ailments. 
Of all medicine vendors, 1/14 and 2/9 per box (large box contains three 

times quantity small size). 
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BOTTLES || wore ALI FOCK MORE 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. - 
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18 UNEQUALLED FOR PRESERVING 


THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


FROM THE EFFECTS OF 








PEPPERS TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


GURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. al 
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FROST, COLD WINDS, & HARD WATER. 
IT REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 
Roughness, Redness, & Chaps, 

" AND KEEPS THE SKIN 


SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE 
AT ALL SEASONS. ae 
If used after Dancing, or visiting heated apartments, 
it will be found DE iGHTFULLY COOLING AND 
REFRESHING. 


Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., of ali Chemists. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 
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